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[‘* NOW, DON'T CULTIVATE J#sLOUSY, OBBIS!’’ SAID KIT, LCOKING UP AT BIM WITH THOSE WONDEBFUL EYES. ] 


KIT. 


GREE 
CHAPTER I. 


“Krrry! Kitty! Kiel” 

The strong, not unmusical voice rang out 
on the summer air. It was a voice that 
cartied well, and it penetrated to the depths 
of the gooseberry bushes that clustered in such 
profusion in the old-fashioned kitchen garden. 
A gitl, sitting crunched up in a heap before 
one of the heaviest laden of the fruit bushes, 
laughed as the sound reached her eare. 

“Kitty! Where are you? Kit, I say! 
Answer up, there's a good soul. I want you! ”’ 

The voice was coming nearer and nearer, 
waa just beside her, in fact, She crouched 
down a little farther, and drew her auburn 
head out of sight as the white-flannel-clad 
figure sauntered by on the narrow path. 

“Kitty! Kate! Katherine!” 


There 
oun was absolute desperation in the, last 


Tae girl popped up her head. 





“Do you want me?” she asked, moat 
innocently. 

Christopher Hornton came to a sudden 
standstill. 

** You little Cat!" he exclaimed. ‘' Have 
you no consideration for my lungs?” 

“Ia anything wrong with them?” She 
put a large gooseberry into her mouth as she 
spoke. 

tT think I have slightly strained them, that 
is all. Bat I don’t ask for sympathy.” 

He seated himself across a wheelbarrow 
that was close beside him, and looked at her 
out of his handsome boyish eyes. 

‘I say, Kit, don’t keep everything to your- 
self. Shy us a handfal.”’ 

‘\Come and pick them for yourself,” Kitty 
retorted, the while she stretched a small, sun- 
burnt hand, on which were heaped half.a- 
dozen golden berries. ‘' Aren't — good 
jast,” she remarked, as Chris speedily de- 
molished them. 

‘* What's going on?" he inquired, as he 
disposed of the last one. 





Jam!" was the girl’s laconic reply. 


“You have good things to eat in this house, 
and no mistake.” 

* Well, and dont you? In yours you ought 
to, considering what a grand one it is!"’ 

‘‘I¢ may be grand to look at,” the boy said, 
‘‘ but,” with considerable candour, “it's an 
awfal sham when you get inside. By the way, 
Kit, you have never been over yet to see my 
new den. When are you coming? Don't be 
such a little sneak as to say you are afraid of 
the mater.” 

“T am not a sneak,” Kit answered, with 
some indignation, “ although,” picking a mas- 
sive gooseberry, and regarding it lovingly be- 
fore putting it between her pretty lips— 
‘although I don’t mind confessing I am afraid 
of your mother, awfally. She kind of dries 
meup. I never know whether I am on my 
oer or my heels when she is speaking to 
me!” 

‘Ag it that mattered!’ exclaimed Chri, 
not alluding to the possible reversed position 
of his girl chum, but to the chilly nature of 
his maternal parent. ‘‘She can't eat you!” 

Kis gave a sigh of relief. She busied her- 
self with filling her basket for a moment, 
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‘*] shouldn't mind being eaten by some 
people,” was the next observation. ‘ In fact, 
I should rather like it, Bat your mother!” 

Chria'’s boyish face grew zed. He:did not 
regen the objection to his mother. It was 
the heginning of the speech that gave him 
such an unpleasant feeling, 

‘By aome people, I suppose,” he said, in 

urried, angry sors of way—‘ I suppose you 
mean that long-legged brate, Gerald Manner- 
ing. Beast!" 

Kit flang a gooseberry at him, and his him 
well in the middle of his handsome, cross 
face 

‘You are a rade boy!” 

‘Tam nota boy!” 

“You sre nineteen!” she observed, very 
childishly. 

‘‘ And you are only seventeen ?” 

“§Ssventesn in a girl meskes a woman,” 
This with an air of quiet superierity. 

* Well, nineteen in a boy——” 

‘* Makes a hobbledehoy |'’ ehe finished, with 
& bureé of laughter. Then she flang-another 
gooseberry at him. ‘‘SsupidObris! As if 
you didn’t know I hated Gepald Mannering 
like anything !"’ 

‘‘ Honour bright! Raaily!'’ He looked-nadi. 
ant, then dubious. “And yet you danesd with 


bim at the school-children’s picnic for three: 


times running," 
** He dances divinely |" 


Kis tucked wp her knees, clasped her apms | 


round them, and sighed. 
“ Jost divinely |’ she said a second 
Chria was silent. He sat looking@e her 


bunched up underthe gasseberry bashes, He 


was only a boy, and he was not a. acl 
any great artistic proeolivities, Hq. 

others around him ¢xpresa an opiniem,that 
Katherine Marlowe was an/excesdingly 

girl, His mother, Lady Hernton, indecd,-bad 
gone so far 95 to.cxpegsaa regret ‘#hat her 
gon’s great friend and ogmrade shortd be so 
lamentably aypreposs in a 08. 

“Sacha rtaune. Really, fate is very 
cruel cometimes. Ouas ghould never question 
the hand of Providenee, of conree, Siill, it 
does seem & strange thing that one shonld ba 
given 80 much while another has so littls, 
Now, if that unfortanate, sedchaired giel 
coald have bad even » emall poztion of her 
cousin's beauty, she need not have perhaps 
bad oosasion to grumble at her-tot. Batthat 
she shonld bs given nothiny ag@ Canstance 
Marlowe so much, is one.of shove things not 
quite easy to accept or understand |" 

Chris always felt a hot anger in his heat 
for hig mother when ehe adopted this tone, 
and he was spé to lose his temper with Kit's 
other detractors, and to stand up boldly and 
declare he found the girl the sweetes$ and 
moat beantifal of her eex. For to him she 
was beautiful. 

He loved to see the colour flash into her 
cream pale cheeks and the light to deepen and 
darken in hereyes. Long as he had known 
ber, Chria could not yet determine exactly 
what shade those same said eyes were. They 
changed so often and so swiftly, gleaming at 
times Like some olear green crystal water 
with the reflection of the sun in its depths; 
then growing a cloudy grey—a curious sort of 
teuder grey that gave one the feeling of tears 
tying hidden behind it—and anon they had 
sometimes shone with a glorious golden light, 
lika some wonderful jewel whose nature was 
uaknown but whose beanty was infinite. 

These chameleon eyes and the mass of 
raddy brown hair, that had more of a copper 
tinge than a golden one, were to Chris some- 
thing spart and above all other eyes and hair 
in the world. 

It was nothing to him that the girl's 
features were absolutely unclassical, that her 
ekin was always pale, her mouth huge, ber 
figure thin and somewhat angular. To him 
Conatancs Marlowe,. the stately, exquisite 
Constance, whom all the world (as constituted 
by the county of Westshire) declared to be 


something phenomenal, something extra. | 


rT 





ordinary in the way of beauty, was nowhere 
beside hia beloved Kit. - 

Constance was alwaye sweet, always dainty, 
always gentle.voieed, bot the was ad cold as 
one of the old stone figures in the antient 
Roskstone church, and Ohbris had a shrewd 
saspicicn she was almost as hard. 

Constance’s figure was divine, her walk 
gracefal and stately. She had, indeed, a 
marvellous way of moving, but the boy’s 
heart turned instinctively with delight to 
Kat's unexpected and not always conventional 
movements in place of her cousin's stately 
grace; and -there-waa nothing he loved so 
mush asto entice Kit into some wild scamper, 
& frantic game cf tennis, a long walking 
match, cra race agress the meadow to see 
who would:leap the diteh the firat, 

There was nothing the girl-could do that 
Garis cidmet Jove, except may be, when she 
elected to dames three times running with 
Gsrald Mannering of the lengthy limb, 

He sat watching her now as she swayed 
hepaelt to and fro, the sunlight making her hair 

y halo about her pale face. 
_. "I wieh I could dance !’’ he said, breaking 


(the silence. 
“Ble locked up at him with those-wonderfal 
eyee of hers, 
“Now dent onttivate jealonsy, Obris, it is 
#0 beastly; and remember is is-#he.cne culy 
ng Gerald can do!” 

‘Gbris swang ‘hia fect to-an@ fro em either 
fide ofehe wheetbarrow. 

‘ What are you going to do this ‘afier-. 
noon ?"' be Henge ae gpg © rece during whieh 
Kit kad fallen into a isious day-dream, 
shutting her eyes and baeking in the sumlike 


ihe dropped her knees all at once, woke ont 

SS ea ee ing gooseberries 
ye 

Ob! I am going to have a lovely dine. 

I promised she should -bave thie 

basket full by luncheon time, aud go here I 

have ‘been since breakfast. I wanted ‘to ‘get 


** Yea,’’ Kit said. 


the.old apple and pear trees, 
rows of | even bushes, 


trnit 


M . as it beat-then, 

‘I was af everybody 

‘horrible, and I hatedit-all!” 
‘* Poor little Kit! I 

ag if you were afraid of ; 


didn't we?” 


Emily and of Canatie, 

standing on: 

up. Sbearas so pratt 

big doll, and I-dared to 
laughed. ‘'Just imagine 
Constie-mow! How she m 


must have’been nearly 
very clean and proper |” 


-atance Marlowe he never had 


Conatie ie at. the Sinclair garden. panty. af 

mean : ave & time, wan n 

‘that book of George Mereiith’s, zo Notthat-ebe- ever 

—_ ” sae = of -the -girl's -greatest 
“Oan't T and -amoush, too?” Chris Bbe 


Bp ¥. 

“Tt you-think ] am géing-to thiz- 
affair, well——" Curis stopped fcr want 
words, 

*'T don't think aboné it,’’ Ki remarked, an 
she shook the berries about in the basket to 
make room for more, ‘I know you will go. 
Your mother will make you. It is wonderfal 
what mothers oan do when they try." 

‘We will see abont that!” the boy said, 
defiantly. ‘I don't do things I don’s want to 
very often, I can teli you!” 

‘You are a lucky little boy then, that’s all. 
Taere!" piling another large handfal on to 
the top of the already fall basket. ‘' There, I 
think that will do now. You can make your. 
self usefal, and help me to carry this, if you 
choose to be a nice person!” 

She got up and stretched her siender limbs, 
shaking out the creased folds of her blue 
duster gown as she spoke. 

“T shan't help you to carry it,” Chris said, 
Reizing the basket; ‘‘I fanoy I can do thsse 
sort of things best alone!” 

Kit watched him lift the heavy weight with 
eyes fall of admiring affection. 

‘You know, Oaris, you are & dear, sweet 
thing when you are not cross, or—or eilly.” 

She put hsr hand through his free arm, and 
rubbed her check on his shoulder ssftly. ‘I 
am very fond of you, Chris, very, very.” 

The boy's handsome face ficshed suddenly. 

“Is that honour bright, Kit?” heasked, in 


ish 


waes-a very Ineky 


enough of worldly = 

mature to know ‘that Kit‘'s 
annt’s house was not one of 
pleasantest, particularly to 
spirit like hers, 


1 cape B ometenty and sbey, and 
aud Constie dees hate anything 





She looked up into his eyes. 

* You know it is. Who have I got to Joy, 
except you, Chris? And Ido love yon, deg; 
You have always been 80 good to me, such, 
true, staunch friend—my friend of frien?:, 

The boy's heart swelled within him, 

“ Only stick to that always, Kit, and yo7' 
be right. You've always got me, you know, 
whatever happens; we've been euch good 
chums, haven't we, all along?"’ 


They were walking slowly through the 
kitchen garden under the interlaced boughs of 


and between the 
whose lender 


branches were jewelled with red and thite 


“I don't believe we have-ever had a res} 
qusrrel—not a real ons," she eaid, dreamily, 
‘Chris, do-you remember the first time ye 
met? Waat a fanny tooking little thing | 
bmust have been in my black Greas,-80 forlorn 
andao ugly. Oh! I can just feel my heart 


How frightened 


—it was eo strange and 


. You keoked 
. 1 was 


breathing 
serry foryou. We scommade friends, thonzh, 


“TI was not: Qf: yor ; “but of Acri 
“pan-see Canatie nov 
i ‘and I drove 


Tike ‘a ‘beantital 


1” Phen Kis 
*O hiss 

ms, 
ey, 
tbat ie a 


Chris shitted the basketa-bit-in Ibis hand ic 
relieve his musclez. On the /embjecs ‘of Ox. 


much to say. 


He did not like Missy Marlowe nor her 
‘pwidowed mother, and be wished in 4 vacue 
yet way that he could take Kit 
}ont 6f the life where fate and her pernilc: 

\eendition bad left her 


‘end bumsp 
in ber 


Abrightest or 
@ ‘proud, high 


thing fer- 
Boy thencgh. he was, Outiy ‘had fathomed 
knowledge 


The bread of dependenoeiasweetened come- 


times by sympathy and sincere love; bu 
there was no over-abundanes of this even be: 
tween the mother and daughter, and certainly 
there was none to spare for outeiderr. 
Moreover, it was an old and off-told story: 


Kit’s mother had been a poor gentlewomar 


earning her bread when George Marlowe bed 


met her. 


The marrisge had been considered a wit- 


take by his family, and by none more shan by 
hia brother Nigel's wife, who had refased 
steadily to acknowledge the existence of ber 


humble sister-in-law. 


When sorrow snd mie: 


fortune in the form of her beloved husband? 


she was forced to turn to 


sudden death fell upon the unhappy womsr, 


that boedands 


brother for bsip, and she did not ask in vain. 


Nige! Marlowe never faltered in hia daty— 


going so far, indeed, as to insist, despite all 
his wife cenld say, on giving a home to the 


desolate orphan child, who was thrown pendi- 


less and friendiess upon the world when té 
coffin had closed over. her mother. 


Kit had been brought back 


to the comtort- 


able conntry houte by her upole,and bad beed 


told she was to call it her home; and here 


she had grown up a flower, 


all the 


exquisite careand loving sympathy to nourish 


aad bring to perfection the 


b -autifo] nature that was witbin her. 





& Voice that spoke something more than boy- 
affection, - 


That the flower grew and 


‘blogsom of the 
withott 





On 
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one aids spoke strongly of its magnificent 


root. 

i¢ was absolutely unspoiled ; her bright, 
b aa joyous nature that yet had in it the 
cepths of sincere earnestness, and was backed 
by an intellectuality. that was extraordinary, 
ag not in the least warped by the chilly and 
nneongenial atmosphere that surrounded her 
in her so-called home, Contentment was the 
foundation of her exiatence—oontentment that 
wag the outcome of will.and unconscious phi- 
josopby. 
1on0PDY. only. when. by herself, ox with Chris 
zometimes, that the girl ever let herself drift 
into dreamland, forgot her busy hamdram life 
while her thoughts wandered on some vague 
journey that was sweet in poetiofancy. she 
wae deeply attached to Obris—ehe responded 
co eageriy and naturally toall sympathy—and 
from the very first she chord of a true affec: 
tion had been stenck between them. 

She delighted in teasing him, but she never 
_ hortbim. If she thought he really felt any 

one of her laughing little shots, she was almost 
miserable, 

He was 60 good to her, so kind, such a dear, 
staunch friend, and such a companion—at 
least, in her moments of youthfal exuberance 
when she felt the sunshine in her limbs, and 
the summer air filling her lungs, and making 
her a9 full of liteand joy as a young untamed 
animal. 

These were the moments when Constance 
Marlowe grew, if possible, more cold and dis- 
tant with her cousin. She considered Kit’s 
conduct that of a mannerless boyden, and sho 
had a way of letting the girl feel this, although 
she never was anything but gentle and sweet- 
yoieed in any remark she made, 

Kit's one sensation. was one of vexation with 
herself at euch times. Bat Corio had quite a 
different opinion on the matser, 

“ Everybody calls Constance so sweet,’ he 
sometimes said to himself, “I don’t know 
where her sweetness lies, blowed if I do, 
She's a8 hard as nails. Doesn't she know 
how to hurt jast!”’ 

Bat it was no use talking like this to Kit, 
Tae gitl honestly and truly believed in her 
cousin’s manner and nature. 

“We aren't the same, of course not,” sha 
had said to Chris. “ Bat that doesn't eay 
that Constie isn't ever so much. better than 
me, You-are awfally down on Constie, you 
snow, Ohris; and it is so unjust of you. You 
are the most prejudiced person in the world.” 

“ Yes, am,” Obris had anawered, shortly. 
“ Aad @ good job too !” 

Aa they wended their way up to.the back of 
the house they fell to talking over a little pic- 
nic they had intended making to a distant 
part of the neighbourhood for some time past. 

“Why can’s’ we to-morrow?” Chris 
asked, as he shifted the basket of gooseberries 
from one hand to the other, 

Kit shook her head, 

“Can't. Such heaps to do!” 

“ You always do have such heaps,” Chria 
grumbled, “Now, this afterncon would be 
aplendid! Why——” ; 

Kit stopped him. 

* Now you know me, Chris, I.don't intend 
to get deeper into your mother’s black books. 
You have to go to thie garden party. Lady 
Hornton would be forious if you did not go. 
And besiées, I don't want you to-day!” 

Chris said Oh!” and re into silencs 
until they came to the end of the kitchen 
ary 

‘‘ Look here, if you are going to stay in the 
house, I'll beoff!”-hewaid. * perhees you'll 
come out to morrow and do something.” 

_ ‘' Perhaps,” Kit said, as he .put the basket 
down on the atep of the kitehen door. “ In 
any cage, you might come over.and tell me 
how you got on at theBinelairs,. I expect you 
= enjoy yourself, no end ; only mind, I for. 
a you absolutely to flirts with Lily Davis, 
dia Ob! I say, Kit, ahut up! Asif I ever 
i do sucha thing. And then you forget I 
shan't have any chanc:—tied to the mater.” 





Kit laughed at him with her lips and eyes. 
‘*I am very glad Lady Hornton is going, after 
such a confession, or who knows? But I muat 
set to work. These gooseberries have all to 
be picked in an honr, or, no afternoon with 
George Meredith for me, Good-bye, Chris, 
dear, Yes, do.come to-morrow, We will have 
some fishing, and you shall tell me all about 
your flirtations, Good-bye.’ 

She pushed open the kitchen door, and 
dragged the basket in a little way. 

“I will sit here, Hepsie,” she said, addres- 
sing someone inside. ‘ I¢ is much cooler, and 
I can see the chickens, They are such fun, 
Oh, yes; I shall get this done, You know 
what I am when I make up my mind!” 

She drew a stool forward, sat down on it, 
and, with.s large glazed bowl on one side and 
the basket on the other, prepared to be very 
busy. She looked up once and waved her hand 
to Obris as he sauntered away down to the 
meadow; and he turned as he reached the 
corner, and. took a farewell glance at the girl 
whore red-tinged head and blue gown made a 
warm and picturesque spot of colour in the 
old-fashioned doorway. 





CHAPTER II. 


Iz will necessitate.a.drive into Rookatone,” 
Lady Sinclair said, pausing in her writing, 
the end of her pen-holder going as by mag- 
netism towards her pretty, fall red lips. 

“Well?” 

‘* Well!” she bit the end of tha ivory pen- 
holder viciously. ‘ Well, I hate driving into 
Rookastone, that's all!” 

‘A very good: all!” was the answer given 
in a semi-languid, semi-amused tone. 

‘I hate Rockstone, and I hate the long, 
white, dusty, glaring road one has to get over 
before one gets there, and I hate~—" 

‘* Hash!” observed the second voice, adopt- 
ing the sort.of expression that is genorally 
used to calm « fractions child, ‘' Hush—good 
girls should never hate anybody or anything 
they——” 

* Oh, bosh!"’ Lady Binelair exclaimed, not 
very civilly. Throwing down her pen she 
walked to the long, open window, and stood 
there, frowning at the gardens outside, letting 
the Jane sunshine play with impunity on the 
velvetty softness and exquisite delicacy of her 
pink and white skin, and daring its most 
searching rays, with all the seourity of youth 
and acknowledged beauty. ‘Bosh! I wish 
you woulda’t ba eo priggish, Philip! I hate 
you when——"’ 

‘© Your capacity for hatred seems extensive, 
my cousin!’ Philip Deamond ssid, in his 
slow, extremely pleasant voice. He was 
leaning back most comfortably in his chair, 
and had put his book, the carrens monthly 
number of the Nineteenth Century, on his knee, 
as his companion had suddenly broken the 
almost drowsy silence by her first speech. 
He let. bis dark grey eyes rest on the pretty 
figure at the window with pleasure. 

Lena Sinclair was undoubtedly a pleasant 
subject for any man’s attention, and Phili 
bad always had a strange liking for the girl 
whom he had watched grow up from child. 
hood, almost under his very nose. The term 
‘s strange liking '’ is used advisedly, for of a 
trath there was little akio ee = 
matures as were possessed respectively by 
Philip Desmond and Lena Sinclair. 

He called her “cousin,” but they were not 
bound by ties of blood; only he had drifted 
into this accepted relationship years ago, and 
it had become @ recognised fact now-a-days, 
and Lady Sinolair had a distinct pleasure in 
publishing this soi-disant kinship with one 
whom the. world held so high as Sir Philip 
Desmond. 

‘Your capacity for hatred seema extensive, 
Lena,” he said, as he lay back and looked at 
her, a emile playing for an instant over his 
bronzed keen-cut featares, 

*\Yes, I am in fall possession of al! my 
faculties !'’ she returned coolly. 


a 





‘** Ts batred a faculty?” 

“Té’s a quality anyhow, and I am glad 
to tay I have it in all its vigour.” ‘Taoen 
Lena turned swiftly. She was a creature 
of sudden impulses—a chamelson chenging Ja 
an instant from peevishness to gaicsty, from 
sunshine to frowns, from anger to gocd 
humour, 

* Philip,” she said, perohing herself prace- 
folly in her dainty French muslin gown on 
the edge of a table near him. ‘ Philip, do be 
nice for once—just for once! ”’ 

“Am I ever otherwise?” inquired Sir 
Philip, gravely. 

‘‘Most certainly you are; on that poins 
have no hesitation |” 

He laughed. 

‘'T had no idea I was such an ogre!” 

‘You used to be much better tempered 
Jong ago before you went to India—ard 
before “ 

‘And before you grew cat ofa little gir! 
into a fashionable young woman, married 





o--— 

Lady Sinolair jumped off the table. 

**Oh ! for goodness sake don’t finish! [ 
know what you are going to say! Married to 
& man old enough to be her father! Nov, 
confess, wasn’t that it?”’ 

Pailip Desmond shook his head and olosa: 
his magazine, 

“ Not exactly; my termination would havo 
been—married to one of the best and mos: 
honourable of men in all the world !” 

Bhe frowned slightly, The warmth in hiv 
voice, the earneetness, seemed to her vanity 
something of a slight. 

“Oh! I know you thonght, and do think, 
that Robert has completely thrown bimseif 
away in marrying me!" 

Sir Philip made no immediate reply. When 
. he spoke he dismissed the subject. 

* You want me to do something?” 

The frown cleared suddenly. 

‘You are a magician. I do. Drive me 
into Rockstone,” 

“You have not yet explained to me what 


t 





induces you to do something that is so very 
disacreesble to you.” 
“Mon enfant! Have you forgotten my 
; party this afternoon?” 
' “T certainly have not forgotten your party, 
‘Lena.” Sic Philip spoke with steady convic- 
| tion, a8 one who had heard a great deal abou‘ 
ithis same party. ‘ Bat——” 
| “But,” Lady Sinclair broke in abruptly, 
|‘ didn’t you hear what Cobb said just now?’ 
“I heard nothing. I was lost in my 
article.” 
‘* How you can read those dry books I novex 
/ can understand !’’ 
| [ady Sinclair had a very contemptnons cx. 
' pression on her pretty face for the Vinctecut/ 
Century. 
| “ Well,”"—Sir Philip pat the magazine down 
;on ® table mear,—‘tand what did Cobb ray 
| that was of such vital interest?” 
i “Ohl! nothing much to you, of courvs, 
|but to me!" Lena flitted to the windov 
again. “It is only my dress that has gove 
wrong; instead of Corinne sending it io 
| Thornton station, she hag directed it to Rook. 
stone, I told Cobb to wire up the first thing 
‘this morning. The gown ought to have been 
i here last night, and I——” 
‘* Ah! now I understand the reason of your 
, bad temper ever since breakfaat,’’ Sir Philig 
said, lightly. ‘I could not quite make it ous. 
So it was all about a dress, Poor little 
ena!” 
| $e picked a rose out of @ vase and flang i! 
at him. 
| ‘And I have to go all the way to Rocketove 
to get it? No use sending one of the men 





fous of the gtable or gardene—they sre auch 


foole—would probably never find the box ; aod 
besides, there is such a lot to do here, they 
are all wanted. I will jast ran sod pudcr 
my hat; won't keep you a minute, Philip,” 


| ‘Pailip Desmond stood looking out over the 
,Bunlit lawn and dower-beds gay in myriad 
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colours. There was a summer drowsiness and 
peacofalness in the air. 

He woke out of his thoughts with a start as 
Lady Sinolair flitted in again. 

“The oarriage is ready. We must go by 
the Thornton road, I have to leave a message 
for Constance Marlowe. I want her to come 
up very early and help me as mach as she 
oan this afternoon. I know,” with an im- 
pertinent little moue, ‘you don’t mind how 
far you drive me now that you know you are 
going to have a peep at Constance. I am 80 

elighted that you admire her!" 

‘Impossible to do otherwise,” Sir Philip 
said, warmly. “She is a beautifal girl—a 
little cold, but beautiful all the same.” 

*‘ She ought to marry well,’’ Lady Sinclair 
went on with the subject, as she ensconced 
herself in her seat and took the reins of the 
handsome pair of cobs, 

‘I suppose she never goes to London?” 

* Only occasionally ; Mra. Marlowe's health 
is 80 bad. They are not very rich, not exactly 
poor, but I fancy it is a struggle with them 
sometimes, Agricultural property is not al- 
‘ways the best in the world—at least, so 
Robert says.” 

Sir Philip smiled faintly at the tone of 
superior knowledge that pervaded the pretty 
little pereon beside him. 

They did not talk very much as they 
drove along. Lena was not the most 
courageous whip in the world, and every now 
and then she turned to the man beside her 
for aid and advice. Oonversation was there- 
fore slightly difficult under the circumstances. 
As they spproached the entrance to The 
Limes, which was the name given to Mrs. 
Marlowe's house, Lady Sinolair pulled up. 

“I don’t think I will turn in, Dandy 
always shies as he goes up this avenue, 
Philip, do you mind going as far as the door 
and leaving my message, my love, and I want 
Constance to come over very early?” 

Bir Pailip got down at once. 

‘Nothing more?" he asked; and receiving 
& shake of the head for answer, he turned and 
awoug his well-built form quickly up the 
avenue of old trees whose scented branches 
gave a delicious fragrance to the summer 
moraing sir. 

“Is ia a pretty little place,’ Desmond said 
40 himself. 

The grounds were well laid out, and the 
paths and lawn gave evidence of careful keep- 
ing. The house itself was spotless in white 
draperies and frilled blinds. 

Sir Philip walked up to the open doorway. 
There was not a soul in sight except a man 
digging, or otherwise gardening, some distance 
0 


The hall inside looked dainty and hospitable 
with wicker chairs, and cushions and rugs 
lying about. 

Six Pailip sought in vain for the bell; the 
walls were thickly covered with ivy that grew 
down over the doorway and posts, hiding 
everything. Not discovering what he sought, 
he had recourse to his stick and tapped 
sharply at the door. 

There was no response to his knocking, so 
he repeated it; and then he heard a voice, 
down a psesage evidently, call out olearly,— 

‘I will go, Hepeie. I expect it is Potter 
with the us 

Sir Philip turned, hesitated only a moment, 
and shen doffed his hat to the girl who stood 
before bim in a blue duster gown, her sleeves 
tucked up almost to the elbow, an apron 
pinned about her, and a leaf caught, not in. 
artistically, in the coils of her magnificent 
copper. coloured hair. 

Kt dlashed a little as she beheld the strange 
gueat oa the doorstep, and then smiled as she 
took the message, 

**T will tell Miss Marlowe,” she said. 

Siz Poitip pansed, looked at her again, then 
tarued away and retraced his steps, haunted, 
indeed almost bewitched, by the memory of 
two marvellous eyes, the power and beaaty of 
which he had never seen equailed in all his 
checkered and varied career. He reached the 








carriage just in time. Lady Sinclair declared 
Dandy was growing restive. 

‘Did you see Constance?” she asked, as 
they drove on. 

He shook his head. 

“T gawan unknown sprite—a slender bit 
of a thing with a crown of red-gold hair and 
such eyes |” 

Lena gave & scream. 

‘‘ Philip! you don’ mean to say you ad- 
mire that ugly girl? Why, she is a monster! 
—even Robert says so. She has not a good 


point anywhere !”’ 
Sir Philip said nothing, and Dandy giving 
@ definite and te shy at that moment, 


he had to go to the rescue, and was saved a | terror 


reply; buat as Lady Sinolair regained her 
composure, the drive was accomplished and 
her errand falfilled. Philip Desmond found 
ample time to indulge in his thoughts, and 
they dwelt, in a manner that was strange and 
persistent, on the form of the girl who had 
stood before him but for a moment. 

“There seemed a shade of sorrow in her 
face,” he mused. ‘“ Poor little thing! Is she 
happy, I wonder?" 

Kit, back once more to her bow! and basket 
of gooseberries in the old kitchen, would have 
been intensely astonished could she have 


man, whom she had barely realised in the one 
brief moment of seeing him, was thus deeply 
occupied about her, 

He belonged to the outer world — the 
world that Constance loved, and that loved 
Constance in return. I¢ was nothing to do 
with her, and she had no place in it; so she 
determined as she hurried through her task 
to get to her afternoon’s joy with her book 
down in the meadow. 


(To be continued). 


— SS 


HER FATHER’S SECRET. 
IS 
CHAPTER VY. 


By my soul, I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 
Merchant of Venice. 


‘You are a Baronet of a family and title 
two hundred years old,” continued Therwell, 
his soft tones sounding like the murmur of a 
brook over pebbles, ‘‘and the mantle of your 
grandeur is amply large enough to cover any 
defects an envious world may find inme. I 
know how you have always prided yourself on 
your blood, and on the ancient name of Dare 
which was won by the boldness of your 
ancestor, and how you have always despised 
your late father’s low-born secretary ; but we 
now meet u an equality. No, not 
equality,” and his tone grew insolent, “for I 
am master now, and you have only to obey!” 

“T never despised you because of your 
humble birth, Vincent Therwe'l,” responded 
Sir Allyn, agitatedly, *‘ but because I knew 
you to be base, hypocritical, and utterly vile. 
I knew you to be a scheming villain——” 

** Who has a hold upon you which you dare 
not gainsay,” said Therwell, very quietly. 
‘* A word from my lips would overwhelm you 
and yours with ruin; bring shame and dis- 
gtace upon your ancient name; cover. you 
with infamy; cause even your daughter to 
turn from you in horror; and make the name 
of Sir Allyn Dare ring from one end of the 
kingdom to the other as the synonym of all 
that is vile. No wonder you tarn pale and 
look frightened. We have dallied long enough 
aa les us come to busi- 
ness !”’ 

** Not to-night!" oried Sir Allyn, bis tones 
becoming almost a wail. ‘I cannot hear it 
to-night. Iam weak andill. In the morn- 
ing——” 

‘‘Tn the morning, be it then!” returned the 
gaest, seeing that his host was too agitated 








and unnerved to bear farther torture, «y,, 
had better go to bed. I will do so too it you 
"igi Allyn arose, 40k 

yn arose, up & candle, and qi 
faltering uneven steps Sndusted Shaea 
from the room, and up the stairs, to a guegi. 
chamber. 

Ilde heard their departure from the study 
and tafter them. She saw Therwell dis. 
appear into his room with a complacent look on 
his face, and saw her father totter to his oy, 
bed-chamber, where he locked himself ip, 
She knocked and begged for admittance, by 
her prayers were unheard, and at last she 
went to her own room, fall of wonder anj 


The morn subsequent to the arrival of 
the sinister and unwelcome guest of Sir Allyn 
Dare was bright and sunny, in most pertes 
contrast with the intense gloom of the preced. 
ing night, and gave abundant promise of 
deepening into one of those bewitching Apri] 


days that have all the warmth and fragrance. 


of early summer, with added piquancy anj 
freshness, . 

Seen in the pleasant morning light, Eden. 
court was well we * its name. 

The mansion, a tely edifice with wid 
Grecian portico and extensive wings, wa 
situated upon the summit of a gentle eni. 
nence that sloped down upon the one side to 
the river Thames, which was here a silvery 
stream worthy its ancient fame. The terran 
between the mansion and river was dotie 
with clamps of majestic trees, and terminated 
abruptly at the water's edge in a steep bank 
faced with stone and ornamented with 1 
marble balustrade. A broad flight of marble 
ateps led down to the water and to the boat 
ndipn th pegs te li 

n the op te 5 ie dwe 
ouliauas descended more gradually into the 
pretty valley, where nestled the little village 
of Edenville, with its quaint, pretentiow 
church, in whose vaults reposed the ashes of 
many generations of Dares, its two sirects 
crossing each other at right angles with its 
small old-fashioned inn. This ion wat called 
The Dare Arms, and its projecting sign bores 
weather-beaten and defaced portrait of 4 
warrior in armour, which had been designed 
as & representation of the original Baronet, 
whose boldness and prowess had earned for 
himeelf and his posterity the surname of 
Dare. 

At the back of the mansion, and extending 
even beyond the distant village, was the hand. 
some park which orept up to the very edge of 
the lawn, and half shat out from the view of 
the occupants of the dwelling the ample 
orchards, the wide green pastures, the 
pleasant meadows and fertile fielde which 
went to make up a share of the great weallh 
of Sir Allyn Dare. 

The family of Dare was the great family of 
the neighbourhood, Half the village and its 
outlying farms belonged to the Baronet, and 
at his death would belong to his daughter. 
Although Sir Allyn had for many years led 4 
secladed exiatence, Ilde’s sunny face was well- 
known to every inhabitant of Edenville. Bae 
had been permitted to visit very little, her 
father having a strange dislike to her forming 
acqasintance; bat she had always a bow sod 
smile of recognition for the more aristocratic 
householders, and kind words and an open 
puree for the less fortune-favoured tenants. 

These facts were well known to the sinister 
and unwelcome guest of Sir Allyn, who wat 
the earliest astir at Edencoart upon this 
morning, and who wandered up sad down 
the wide shaded avenues, through the flower: 
gardens, and across the terrace to the marble 
steps that led to the river, hia thoughté 4 
while divided between the objects he bebe! 
and their owners, present and prospective. i 

At length he paused, and leaned with folde 
arms upon the balustrade, and looked dow2 
upon the winding river, which had 4 ery 
look at that early hoar; then he turned 
head and surveyed the estate of Edencourh, 0 





far as he could see it. 
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“A splendid home!” he muttered, a satia- 
fisd smile breaking over hia large round face. 
“ [¢ is fit for ® monarch—ag fair and grand a 
home a8 any in Eogland. Ah! I am the 
jackiest of men!”’ 

He rubbed his hande together softly, and 
uttered @ noiseless kind of laugh peculiar to 


him. 

“JT gee but little room for improvement,” he 
continued, ‘The park is magnificent. The 
sim avenue that leads up from the lodge 
hows plainly that it was planted more than 
+o hundred years ago. Bat the fir coppice 
over yonder muet be uprooted. I prefer an 
open meadow there. And these boat houses 
raust be got in order for summer, which really 
seems to be at hand. I am fond of boating, 
and must see to-day if there are any boats fit 
for my use!” 

For some time he stood thus, gazing 
siternately upon land and river, engaged in 
p'eacant musings, and then, with the air of an 
ugner, he slowly retraced his steps to the 
dwelling. 

He made his way to the drawing-rooms, 
two handsome apartments thrown into one, 
eith an intervening archway, and here he 
walked up and down silently, until summoned 
by @ servant to the morning meal. 

Following his guide, he was conducted to 
the breakfast-room. 

Thia was a pleasant room, with a deep win- 
dow filled fall of blossoming plants that 
difased ® sweet and invigorating odour 
throughout the apartment. A gilded cage 
hong in the midet of the mags of floating 
vines, and its tiny occupant, at the moment 
of Therwell’s appearance, was engaged in 
pouring forth its morning hymn. There was 
another window through which might be 
caught glimpses of shaded dells aad sunlit 
glades in the park, and a fall view of the 
flower-gardens, a portion of which lay before 


it, 

The breakfast-table, glittering with silver 
and orystal, stood in the centre of the room, 
and the sunbeams played over its dainty 
china, turning the polished crystal into fairy- 
jike cops which flashed ont a thousand 
prismatic hues. 

By the unencumbered window siood Sir 
Allyn Dare and his daughter, The former 
atarted nervously at the sight of his visitor, 
but came forward to greet him; the latter, as 
cold and haughty as a young empress, simply 
inclined her head in acknowledgment of his 
presence. 

The Baronet looked more than ever 
haggard in the sunlight. He had evidently 
passed a sleepless night, and there were lines 
about his mouth and eyes that Ilde had 
detected for the first time only a moment 
before. He was more than ever gentle, but 
his gentleness was now the unresistance of 
utter hopelessness, 

He forced himself to treat his unwelcome 
guest with politeness, but sank down in the 
nearest chair as if unable to support himeelf 
any longer. 

Ilde quietly glided forward, threw one arm 
with @ protecting movement about her father's 
neck, and faced the visitor with a species of 
hauteur that was infinitely becoming to her. 

It was not to be wondered at that Tnerwell 
resurned her look with one of admiration. 

Young and slender az she was there was some- 
thing queen. like about the Baronet’s daughter, 
something regalin her air and manner. It 
had probably been evoked by her consts_ 
guardianship of her parent, the care she had 
always exercised to win him from his fits of 
gloom; bat this queenliness was so tempered 
with child-like innocence and sweetnase of 
disposition that it only contributed to perfect 
her rare character, 

She might have been a fairy queen this 
morning, in her floating robe of white cash- 
mere, her hair rippling in gold-tinted carla 
over her shoulders, and her magnetic eyes fall 
of gravity and sadness, 

She had bat just joined her father when 
Taerwell's entrance had disturbed them. 





The visitor understood her look ani move- 
ment, and he emiled carelessly, and ssid, — 

* I am happy to see you looking so well thia 
morning, Miss Dare. You are as radiant as 
the morning itself." 

Iide but faintly acknowledged the com- 
pliment. She was tempted to treat him with 
that coldness and disdain which her feelings 
prompted, but she dared not do so while the 
mystery of his presence at Edencourt re- 
mained unsolved, or antil she Knew shat her 
coldness to him would not be sharpening an 
arrow with which to pierce her father's 
heart, 

Bat every inetinot of her nature raised it- 
self against this man, and her mental attitude 
towards him from the first was self-defensive 
and defiant. 

If Therwell was aware of this, and there 
was little that his dull, cold eyes did not see, 
he appeared not tocare. He made a remark 
about the pleasantness of the room, and the 
charming indication of a woman's refiaed 
taste by the presence of the bird and flowers, 
and Miss Dare acknowledged this second com- 
pliment as coldly as she had done the first. 

By this time Sir Allyn had schooled him- 
self to greater self-possession, and the little 
party took their seats at the table, 

** I understood, Sir Allyn,’ said the visitor, 
> o- you had a ward—an East Indian young 

ady.”’ 

‘You bave not been misinformed, Mr. 
Therwell,"’ responded Ilde, quietly, as he 
finished his sentence by an expressive glance 
around the table, ‘‘bat Miss Arsdale always 
breakfasts in her own room. Papa and I 
generally breakfast here alone." 

“That muat be delightfal for Sir Allyn!” 
declared Therwell, gallantly, affecting not to 
observe that hia complimentary tone was ex- 
ceedingly distastefal to the young girl. “I 
appreciate the favour of being admitted to 
such cosy and exclusive little reunions, I 
hope, Miss Dare, that you will enjoy my 
society as much as I shall yours.” 

His remark seemed to promise a long stay 
at Edenocourt, and Ilde’s eyes sought her 
father's face in surprise, 

Toe Baronet did not look up, nor did he 
evince any sign of having heard the remark, 
unless his very quietness might have been so 
interpreted. 

Ilde’s pale face became troubled and thought- 
fal, and she heard Therwell's soft tones with- 
out comprehending the words they uttered, 
Bat she was suddenly aroused from her 
abstraction when he said,— 

‘You are looking out at the park, Miss 
Dare. Do you think it approaches too near 
to the gardens? I noticed that it quite over. 
shadows several mounds of roses. The nearest 
clamp of trees must be cut down.” 

Ilde looked at him in surprise, and said, 
coldly,— 

‘Must be out down, Mr. Therwell; I 
soarcaly understand you.” 

‘Did I not speak plainly?” asked the 
visitor, his soft voice fall of honeyed sweet- 
ness. ‘I mean to say that I- shall out off 
this end of the park, that is the extreme end 
that overshadows the gardens.” 

Ilde looked appealingly at her father, but 
there was no expression except one of weari- 
ness in that gentle downoast face, Thus left 
alone to battle for him and herself, the colour 
flashed into her cheeks, her eyes grew lumi- 
nous with indignation, her lip curled, and she 

vid, haughtily,— 

‘* As you have nothing to do with Edencourt, 
Me. Therwell, as you are only a stranger and 
intruder, your modesty in saying what shall 
or shall not be done upon my father’s estate 
is decidedly astonishing !"’ : 

‘* Tide,” said her father in a low, pleading 
tone, without raising his gazo from his plate, 
‘* be patient, darling, for my sake.” 

The indignant flash quitted her fair cheeks, 
and his daughter, more than ever troubled, set 
herself to the task of stadying this strange, 
impenetrable visitor. 

Ste might as well have studied the Sphinx— 





for not more impassive would she have found 
that calm soulptured face than she found 
that of Therwell. 

As if unconscious of her scrutiay, the ex- 
secretary declared his admiration of Eden- 
court, inquired if the boat-houses were 
furnished with boats, expressed his pleasure 
when answered in the affirmative, and 
indulged in a strain of eulegy upon the 
ancestral home of the Dares 

Ilde felt a vagus sense of annoyance at his 
persistence in talking on this subject; but her 
father’s face brightened, and he looked up 
with something of hope expressed in his sad 
eyes. : 

That hope communicated itself to hia 
sympathizing daughter, and her spirits in- 
voluntarily lightened. 

Sir Allyn seemed desirious of prolonging 
the repast, as if he dreaded being alone with 
his visitor, but it was finished at last, and the 
Baronet said,— 

* Tide, you look pale and tired. You hav'nt 
quitted me for a day or two, and I should like 
you to go out and enjoy the fresh air this 
morning.” 

“ Bat, papa,” she objected, coming to his 
side, and speaking in a whisper, ‘‘I cannot 
leave you alone with him,"”’ She glanced at 
the visitor, who had taken up a morning 
paper, and appeared absorbed in its perusal. 

‘* You need have no fears, my child,” re- 
turned Sir Allyn, a flash of hope kindling on 
hia thin cheek. ‘I think I have discovered a 
way to manage him. I begin to see my way 
out of my difficulties.” 

Ilde looked at her father earnestly, and 
was encouraged by his sudden hopefalness 
and energy. 

‘“* You are sure you will not nced me ? ” she 
asked. 

** Quite sure, my faithfal litile darling. Now 
go and take a good long walk.”’ 

He kissed her as he epoke. 

Encouraged by the change in hia manner, 
Ilde promised to obey him, and guitted the 
room with a lighter heart than she had had 
for a week, 

When she vanished, taking with her the 
warmth and sweetness of the perfumed room, 
Bir Allyn tremblingly said,— 

“ We will go to my room now, Therwell.” 

The visitor bowed, laid aside his paper, and 
followed his host to the room in which they 
had met on the preceding evening. A bright 
fire was burning, and Sir Allyn warmed 
himself before it, feeling every moment an 
increasing chiliness. 

Then he began to walk about restlessly, his 
mental agitation not permitting him to main- 
tain physical inaction. 

‘Miss Dare is very beautifal,’’ remarked 
Therwell, in the blandest manner, as the 
Baronet showed no Inclination to speak. ‘I 
never saw & lady at once so gracefal and so 
dignified. She looks like a young princess." 

That word “ dignified,” as applied to Ilde, 
struck a chill to Sir Allyn's heart. Was she 
dignificu — ! cold—the living eunbeam who 
had gladdened his weary life, who had warmed 
and brightened his lonely existence? Had 
this sunny little being become frozen at heart 
at last in the cold atmosphere of her home? 
Had her grief and sympathy for him changed 
her nature ? 

He replied to these questions with an in- 
voluntary groan, 

‘* She looks the image of her dead mother,” 
said Therwell, his cold eyes scanning Sir 
Allyn’s face. ‘She has all the spirit of the 
Dares—the spirit that distinguished hez 
grandfather and aunt.” 

The Baronet wat conscious that his heart 
was laid bare to the keen, careless gaze of his 
enemy, and he seated himself opposite Ther- 
well at the small round table, taking oare to 
turn oside his face, so that its every change 
of expression might not be remarked. 

His guest waited for him to reply, bat as he 
betrayed no intention of doing s0, the former 
said,— 

‘I euppose, Sir Allyn Dare, that you in- 
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vited me to your room that we might resume 


our conversation at the point at which we left 
it last night. Perhaps, however, it may be 
necessary for me to remind you of the terms 
of our compact, and the oath you took to fulfil 
your part in it. Do you remember whata 
wild dark night it was on the twenty-second 
of April ten yeers ago—how the winds howled 
around Edencourt, and how in an upper cham- 
ber——"’ 

** Btop,"" commanded the Baronet, in a 
hoarss voice, ‘I will not hear any allusions 
to that night from yourlips. You know well 
that 1 am your victim——" 

“The world wonld not look at it in that 
light,” said Therwell, significantly. ‘Bat to 
come to the point. Oa that night you entered 
into s bond with me. Yon agreed to receive 
me, afser the lapse of ten years, as your scn- 
in-law—the husband of your daughter and 
heiress,” 

The Baronet drooped hia head lower, and 
still maiatained silence, 

“IT have alwaye locked forward to my 
siliance with your family, Sir Allyn, and have 
fitted myself for it, It will be my pleasure to 
spend a few weeka here, but, when I leave, Miss 
en — accompany me as Mrs, Vincent 

aerwell,”’ 


“Oh, no, no!” muttered the unhappy 
father, 

You need not fear parting with her, Sir 
Allyn,” and Therwell’s voice was soft and 
bland, “for my chief residence will be at 
Edencours. Oakshaw is only fitted for a tem- 
porary abode. I shall be the real master of 
thia place, although you shall be the nominal 
one. Its revenues shall be dispensed by me, 
and yon will only have to ocoupy yourself with 
your books add studies,” 

I: was torture to the Baronet to think that 
bis enemy intended to role over his ancestral 
home, and that he himself would be only an 
unwelcome stranger within its walls ; but he 
fei$ a deeper, deadlier sting at the thought 
that hig only child must be eacrificed to seoure 
bia contioued safety, 

*' I shall have a princely home.” continued 
Taerwell, with an air of satisfaction. ‘ I have 
besa sbont the grounds this morning, and find 
everything improved and beantifal since I 
went away. I have often dreamed of its woods, 
and plantations, and farms, and the lake-——”’ 

“Take them all,” interrupted Sir Allyn, 
tremutously, the look of hops that had en- 
couraged his Gaughter coming back into his 
face. ‘‘ Take everything, Therwell, but spare 
me my child! I will give you Edencourt—the 
whole estate—and you oan find arother bride 
as young and fair as my Ilde,” 

Therwell shook his head inoredulonaly. 

“Sceia my only child—all I have in the 
wide world to love!" pleaded the Baronet, 
bis heart in his voice, ‘I would sacrifice 
everything, my lifeeven, to retain her,” 

‘‘I kaow you would!” declared Therwell, 
‘Bat it she were penniless, instead of being 
one of the richest heiresses in England, I 
‘would not forego my claim upon her. Ig it no- 
thing for me, do you think, to throw off the 
preity trammels of trade and associate with gen- 
tlemen ? Is it nothing for me to become allied 
to one of the haughtiest families in the land? 
Why, however rich I might he, I could never 
look to an alliance with alady of higher rank 
shan myself, bus for this bond between you 
snd me, I realize my good fortune, and 
nothiog sha)! induce me to forego it.” 

“IT can never gee her your wife," murmured 
Sir Allyn. 

** You thought, then, when you entered into 
the compact, that I might die before the ten 
yesrs should haveelapsed, You speculated on 
the many chances that I might die.” 

The Baronet’s silence was an assent, and 

Therweil smiled grimly. 
_ “You may as well resign yoursel? to the 
inevitable,” he murmured. ‘I am alive and 
here, And I cannot be coaxed or bribed to re- 
linquish my claim upon the hand of Miss Dare. 
Would you brave me?” 

‘‘No, not brave you, Therwell,” and Sir 


Allyn trembled at the thought; “but I would 





forget my pride, and appeal to you to remem- 
ber justice and meroy.” 

Therwell laughed softly. 

‘Oh, if I were only dead!” oried the 
Baronet, with a passionate tremor in his voice. 
“If I had but died years ago.” 

‘*How would your death have benefited 
your daughter?" demanded the visitor 
quietly. “She would have been obliged to 
poe | me just the same, only her motlve 
would then have been to shield your memory 
and toavert from herself the pity or scorn of 
the world!” 

Sir Aliya shuddered, and bent over the fire, 
exolaiming,— 

‘Vincent Therwell, is your heart all stone ? 
Be just, and do not press your claims upon us. 
Take all my wealth and permit Ilde and me 
to go away from here. I can work for her. 
Therwell, as you hope for mercy in the final 
day, leave me my child. Remember my 
father’s kindness to you in your friendless 

outh,” 

slr Ramember, how, also when I dared forget 
my station as your father’s secretary, and 
raised my aspirations to your high-born sister, 
she rebuked my ‘ insolences,’ as she termed it, 
and called you to chastise me. Remember 
how you kicked me from her presencs—from 
the presence of the woman I loved—and would 
have expelled me from the house but for your 
father's illness. Soon after that ke died, and 
then I went forth. Do you remember all shat 
asIdo?" And Therwell’s faca grew white 
with the anger that had burned and rankled 
in his breast for years. ‘‘ Do you remember 
the oath I took that your family should yet 
be allied to mine, although you were so horri- 
fied at my presumption in ‘insuiting’ your 
sister with a declaration of love? I like to 
recall sll this now. Iam at last in a position 
to enjoy it. Keep on imploring for jastice and 
mercy. Humble yourself to me, Kueel to tha 
low-born secretary, Sir Allyn Dare; but your 
prayers wil do no good, A stone is not harder 
than my heart, and I love to see you in that 
humble, beseeching mood!" 

The Baronet’s eyes flashed, his fingars 
twined themeelves nervously, and he looked 
as though he could have sprung upon his 
persesutor. Bat he was congcious that he 
was powerless to chastise his insolent and 
overbearing visitor. He knew that every 
sign of anger on his part was as a sweet morsel. 
to Therwell, and that, struggle au he might, 
he was in his toils, and every struggle but 
tightened hia bonds. 

It was a terrible position for the proud 
gentleman and loving father, but she compact 
which united him to Therwell was 
upon @ mystery so horrifying and appalling 
that the sacrifice of his daughter to Vincent 
Therwell seemed almoat light in comparison, 

‘I suppose,” said the visitor, thoughtfally, 
‘‘¢hat there ig no chance of Miss Dare’s 
havirg an interest in another direction 2?” 

** Your spy has doubtless informed you that 
my daughter has been kept very seolnded, and 
that she has few acgaintances, Her only 
intimate friend beside myaelf ia my ward.” 

“T have been told toat the young Lord 
Tressilian, who came into his title » month 


or so ago, is stopping at Tressilian Hall in|B 


the neigbbourhood, and that he has visited 
you frequently since hia return from the 
Continent three or four weeks since.” 

‘* His lordship has not geen Misa Dare since 
his return,” declared the Baronet, wearily. 
‘' His father was my dearest friend as well as 
nearest neighbour, therefore the young 
Viecount has someaffection for me, and I love 
him as if he were my own son!” 

Sir Allyn might have added that there had 
been a time when it had been the dearest 
dream ofthis hears to promote a union 
between the son of hia friend and Ilde. 

* Yes Lord Tregsilian has never seen Miss 
Dare?”’ 

“ Never, since their childhood. They were 
very fond of each other then.” And the 





since they mej. Since his return I dared ny 
introdace them toeach other. They are both 
young, ardent, and richly endowed in every 
respect, and I feared——but never mind, 
They sre strangers to each other.’’ 
‘They have a pleasure in store then, | 
shall be delighted to make the acquaintance o; 
Lord Tressilian, and to become intimate with 
him, and I am glad upon my own accoun} 
that you are a friend of his lordship.” 
Sir Allyn was upon the point of replying 
that not even his friendship could bring abon; 
“intimate” relations between the aristo. 
cratic and highly-bred Viscount Treazilian 
and Vincent Therwell, but a timely sense of 
caution restrained him. 
Therwell, however, read his thoughts, 
There was something stinging in the voice 
of Therwell as he said,— 
‘‘ Bat tg return to the subject in which we 
are most interested. I want is understood 
that at the end of a month my marriage with 
our daughter must take place, That allows 
iss Dare sufficient time for her preparations, 
You had better make known to her immedi. 
ately her inevitable destiny ——” 
“No, no!” interrupted the Baronet, 
shrinkingly. ‘‘ Approach her as any suiior 
might. She will not be likely to refase you, 
for her heart is free,” 

‘‘Nonsense. She must understand from 
the outset that she cannot exercise any 
feminine caprices, and that the choice doer 
not lie with her. I can tell her, if you will 
nos, I oan see already that she dislikes me, 
baé a few words will break down all her 

htiness! ”” 

‘You would not tell her the—the reason of 
ihe bond?" gasped Sir Allyn, pale and nerve- 

3, 

‘That remaing to be seen,” responded 
Therwell, grimly. 

The Baronet covered his face with his 
hands, resigned himeelf to his despsir, and 
his visitor regarded him in silence, yes with s 
satisfied smile. Thus they awaited the re- 
turn of Ilde, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Luciana: She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he demean’d himself rough, rude, ané 
wildly. 
Why hear you these rebukes, and answer not ? 
Adriana ; She did betray me to my own reproof. 
— Comedy of Errors. 
Sr Hvuew Cxetxis did not res) ontil he 
had discharged, with the money he had 20 
strangely gained, every pepny of his indebted. 


founded | nes?, including several debts contracted at 


the gaming-table, and the eums borrowed st 
different times of the money-lender. 1+ wse 
nearly evening, when, having reserved thi 
visit to the last, he entered the office in which 
he had bsen repulsed the day before, and de- 
manded @ private interview with the lawyer. 

Jacob Jasper was ed in making out 
what he had called the Tressilian accounts, 
but he relinquished the task to hia clerk, and 
led the way to the dingy inner office, with 8 
manner even more frigid than he had 
employed upon the previous visit of the young 


aronet. 

“ Well, Sir Hugh,” he said, coldly, after 
having turned up the gas-light, and placed bis 
back to the fire, in. his favourite attitude. ‘! 
am sorry to see you here again, eepecially s¢ 
I oan only repeat my refusal of yesterday. 
That was my ultimatam ; unless, indeed,” be 
added, ‘Miss Chellis should destroy ber 
latest will and make another in your favour. 
In that case I might be able to do some: 


2 a 
‘Thank you, = _ ae xe 
ices,’ resapor " , 
haughtiness he bad never before dared to di 
play toward his chief creditor. ‘I have pom 
to ne Be sone Bite  scknowledgments 0 
my inde ness to you.” 
The lawyer stared in astonishment. Was 





father sighed heavily, “It is four years 


this the young spendthrifs who had pleaced 


ess oo. 
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on'y twenty-four hours before for a certain 
gu 2 to save him from ruin? 

«You will be kind enough,” continued Sir 
Hagh, quietly, ‘‘to settle with me imme. 
diately.” P 

He flong himself carelessly into the arm. 
obair, and rested his feet upon the fender. 

Atter a pozzled look at his debtor the 
lawyer proceeded to his safe, unlocked it, and 
withdrew a emall pile of documents tied 
together with tape. He returned with these 
to the table, looked over them carefally, and 
then announced the eum total, 

‘Three thousand pounds!" repeated the 
young Baronet, the sum looking much larger 
to him now than it had ever done before, 
“There itis! Give mea receipt!” 

As he spoke he Jaid upon the table all that 
remained of his bank-notes, and took up the 
papers that proved his indebtedness to the 
lawyer. 

He bad had ever since he had received the 
money from hia mysterious bride a haunting 
fear that is might prove to be counterfeit, 
This fear now increased to positive certainty 
when Jacob Jasper, inhis surprise, scrutinised 
the water-marke and signatures very narrowly. 
His hands trembled involuntarily, and his 
face grew pale with suppressed agitation. 
He was tempted to rash forthwith from the 
offics, and in hia heart he anathematised the 
mysterious lady, Is may be imagined then 
how sweet a cense of relief he experienced 
when the lawyer politely demanded pardon 
for hia exceas of precaution, and proceeded to 
fill out the desired receipt, 

When this was placed in his handa Sir 
Haogh’s first impulee was to lay upon the fire 
the evidences of hia past follies and extrava- 
gances, He watched them burn witha strange 
sensation of relief. When they were quite 
destroyed he placed his receipt in his purse, 
and arose to take his departure. 

The lawyer arose too, all affability and 
obsequiousness. 

“I suppose Miss Chellis has repented her 
harshness,” he observed, ‘‘and has cent you 
8 little present as a token of reconciliation, 
Sir Hugh,” 

“Yon are, of course, at liberty to suppose 
what you like," 

The expreasion of the Baronet's face, how- 
ever, informed the lawyer that his supposition 
was incorrect, and his curiosity became in- 
flamed to a degree that was almost unendur- 
able. But Sir Hugh, if he noticed the fact, 
cared not to gratify it, and did not prolong 
£13 Btay, 

The lawyer attended bim to the outer door, 
with @ servility that was deepened by con- 
trast with bia late coldness, and begged that 
Sir Hogh would do him the honour to call at 
ony time when a prompt loan would be agree- 
able, 

The young gentleman replied only by a 
bow, and made his way into the street, 

He paused a moment at the window, where, 
on the previous evening, he had encountered 
the veiled lady, with possibly a hope that he 
might see her there again. Bat a group of 
street boys were the only persons he beheld, 
and he walked on, assuring himself that it 
was highly improbable that he should ever 
meet her again. 

“ Well, I'm ont of debt,” he mused with a 
glow of satiefaction, “It's the first time I've 
dsen able to say that since I came to London. 
Ont of debt—and out of money too, But I 
have those diamonds yet to convince me that 
1 have not been dreaming !” 

He hastened homeward in an unusually 
thonghsfol mood. 

His fasbidnable chambers had a rather 
dreary look when he emtered them, The 
newly lighted fire and dim gas Jight reminded 
him of the money-lender's dingy parlour, and 
be hastened to stir up the one and turn on the 
other until the handsome drawing-room was 
illumined with radiance, and the blazing fire 
was reflected several times in the splendid 
Mirrors covering the walls. 

Bat, after all, he thought diccontentedly, 








there was nothing homelike in this, They 
were very fine, but they had a look common 
to bachelor’s establishments. 

Scarcely understanding his own unusual 
mood, he drew up a sofa to the fire and threw 
himself carelessly upon it, placing under his 
head the ample cushions. 

‘6 Well, here I am,’’ he said to himself, with 
& Seriousness he had never before known, 
‘upon a sort of bridge between my peat and 
my future. My debts are paid. can go 
and come now when I like without fear of 
angry creditors, If my adventuress should 
keep her word, I shall be able to run a splen- 
did career, to surround myerelf with a kind of 
cours, to command every enjoyment I have 
ever desired, If she has deceived me, I can 
doas I have done before. Now what am I 
going to do?” 

He moved uneasily, as if unable mentally 
to face the question fairly, and then his fine 
features beoame resolate and earnest in their 
expression, 

“I¢ is time I made my decision!” he 
mused. “Iam twenty-three years old. As 
Aant Dorothy has often written me, it is 
time I was forming my character for life. 
Have I finished sowing my wild oats, and 9m 
I going to settle down into the quiet country 
gentleman my father was? Everybody loved 
and respected him. His income scfiiced for 
all his desires, He lived to a good old age. 
Bat at the rate I have been epending my 
energies I ehan't last ten years longer. Lot 
me ses where I stand.” 

He Icoked into the glowing coals as if to 
read there a clear statement of the facts, and 
gaid, slowly,— . 

“TI am, without doubt, the husband of a 
clever adventurese, I daresay I shall never 
see anything of her promised forty thousand 
pounds My future depends upon myself. 
Taese friends I have nearly supported have 
deserted me, or rather have slackened in their 
fricndly attentions since I atated to them my 
Gifficultics. Shall I turn to them again? Or 
shall I go down to Hawk's Nest, look after 
my tenantry, build them model cottages, and 
cheer the last days of my good Aunt Dorothy, 
whose displeasure, I must own, [ have 
richly deserved? Sach a life looka dull after 
the one I have led, bus I may find content- 
ment and happiness in is, and those joys I 
have not found in all my gaiciy. Can I live 
on my twenty-five hundred s-year, and extract 
any pleasure from such a life?” 

He debated the question with more earnest- 
ness than he had ever before applied to any 
subject. He recalled all his past gaicties, and 
contrasted them with life at his country home; 
but he was obliged to confess that the former 
had never satiefied his heart, and that the 
latter might be as bright. and pleasant as he 
chose to make it. 

‘tI suppose,” he thought, ‘that I really 
have daties to perform towards my tenants. 
When I took half a-dozen young fellows home 
with me last year I was really ashamed of 
those tumble.down cottages with their bat- 
tered old roofs, I remember I called them 
pictnrerque, and quoted something or other 
about thatched cottages, but the money I 
have foolishly wasted would have made them 
comfortable. It was my father’s wish that I 
should attend to.them, for even in hia day 
they began to be a diagtace to the catate. 
Yes, I ought to go home ; but have I courage 
enongh to leave sown and enter upon & life so 
different?" 

After a brief period of farther reflection he 
decided in the affirmative. He felt sick at 
heart when he reflected upon his career of 
folly, and remembered how little true friend- 
ship existed for him in the hearts of hia so- 
oalled friends. 

He knew he had only himself to blame for 
this lack of friendship, for the compsnions he 
had chosen had been wild and reckicas youths, 
whose only ground of sympathy with him was 
their common parsnit of pleasure. 

“T will go down to Hawk’s Nest!" was bis 
decision, ‘‘Annt Dorotby wiil think my 





reform is due to her threat of disinheritancs. 
Let her call me mercenary if she will, Idon t 
oars to whom or what she leaves her fortune, 
but I am resolved to turn my back upon my 
old life and commence anew. If I don't like 
is when there,” he added, “why, I cen 
return |” 

His mind now fully made up with regard 
to hia future course, the young baronet begsa 
to indulge in speculations respecting his 
mysterious bride, and whether he should ever 
hear from her again, He recalled all the 
stories he had heard or read of adventuresses, 
and decided in his own mind that she mus bea 
& member of that clase, 

‘If she had been respectable she would no! 
have been obliged to propose to a perfect 
Stranger to marry her, What a mystery { 
have plunged myself into! Perhaps her 
Giamonds, like fairy gifts, have melted awsy 
into dust. Let me cee how they look now 
that my first excitement is over!” 

He arose and produced the casket from the 
cabinet in which he had concealed is. 

It wasa plain, highly poliahed ebony box, 
inlaid with a delicate wroath of ivory, but the 
ivory was quite yellow as if fzom the effeo's 
of time. 

There was no indication about the cutside 
of she casket of the name or condition of its 
owner, and, unlocking and opening it, 2)¥ 
Hngh surveyed sgain ite contents. 

He took np the jewels, moved them bast. 
wards and forwards in the light, and marke? 
their flashing radiance with keen admiration 

‘*T haven't sold myseif so cheaply after al!, 
even if I never gee her again!” he mused, 
‘How beautiful these brilliants are! It is 
strange that there is no mark sbout them to 
show their ownership.” 

He observed that they wers set in a quain', 
old-fashioned style, and then put them back 
into the casket, the inside of which he care. 
fnlly examined. 

Bat all investigation was fruitless, 

There was no clue to the strange unknowe. 

‘* Well,” was his conclusion as he relocked 
the box and restored it to ita hiding place, 
‘if the lady ever takes my name, I shall hear 
of her, If she don't, I used not trouble my 
self about her!" 

He endeavoured to bend his thoughts again 
to that point at which he had interrupted 
himself, but a feelizg of loneliness and in. 
quietnde crept over him, and he at length 
qnitted his apartmenta and set ont to dine 3+ 
his club. house. 

That pleasant resoré had never been more 
brilliant with light and sccial companionship, 
than on this particular evening, and Sir Hugh 
had never been in wore epirits to enjoy it, 
Hig grave face was instantly remarked, for ho 
bad always been one of the gayest and most 
reckless of the freqnenters of she olab, and 
several rallied him on his eeriousness, bn’ 
withont effect, 

It was slready known to his friends that ha 
had psid all hie debts, and various rnmoars 
were afloat, eaoh bearing some attempt to ex- 
plain his sudden good fortune. One said that 
his sont, who-must have been more than a 
hundred years old, and who was as rich a9 a 
Begum, bad disd, leaving him her fortone. 
Anosher said that the aunt had insisted upon 
his immediate acceptance of a part of tha 
wealth he would ioheritstherdeath. A third 
declared that Bir Hugh hed broken the bank 
ata private garning houce well known to him, 
There were other rumours equally reliable, 
and each and all had their supportere amorg 
the young Baronet's friends. 

Ths fact, however, that fortune had smiled 
upon him, and that he was able to planes 
anew into dissipation made him more than 
sver popniar with the olique, and they 
gathered about him, offering their congratule- 
tions, and prophesying plessurea that only 
week before would have filled his heart with 
joyfal anticipations. 

But he was no longer the thoughtless, reck. 
lesa boy they had known, Hia peouniary 
troubles had sobered him. He had learned 
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tg coor. 
Nig “It is she!" he thought, springing up. 
a “Ib ia my—my wife!” 

Fy He made a grimace at that word, which, 
iy with his present associations, was distasteful 
aa to him. 

‘ioe He went into the hall and stood at the 
ee head of the stairs to receive with becoming 

; reepect the lady who was to bestow upon him 
x a handsome fortune, bat, instead of his bride, 
tee it was her maid whom he welcomed. 

4 She was dressed as before, and was even 
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the value of their friendly profeasione. Added 
vo this was the anxiety he now and then ex- 
perienced in regard to his unprecedented 
marriage, and what might coms of it—an 
apxiety that made him serious in spite of 
bicaself, Altogether he waa changed, and he 
felt she fact as he strove to respond kindly to 
tho gay salutations poured upon him. 

He made no attempt to satiafy the curiosity 
3 of anyone, bat parried all questions, merely 
a seclaring that Missy Ohellis was not dead. 
He ate his dinner, and soon after left the 
ee ciab-houee, returning home, 

‘4 ‘he next day he received = score of visits, 
bui in his present state of mind they were 
more than unsatisfactory, and he congrata- 

Z isted himeelf upon his decision as to his 
x; futare. 

Daring the three days that were to elapse 

’ before hearing again from the mysterious 

aj bride, Siz Hagh set his affairs in order for hia 

: departure into the country. He did not 
write to announce his return, preferring to 
surprise hia aged relative and his household. 
~% His possessions were packed for removal, and 

b everything was ready in good time for his pro- 
_. posed flitting, 

f Upon the morning of the third day he was 
seated in his dismantled drawiog-room, 
awaiting some message from his bride, He 

: did not seriously expect to hear from her, 

é having come to conclusions not eminently 

iy favourable to her, bat he was prepared to 

Keep hig share of the mutual agreement, 
‘Tee jewel-box stood at his elbow upon & 
small table, awaiting its claimant. 

He was in a cynical and disappointed mood. 
His good resolves had not immediately re- 
warded him with the expected happiness, 
Siill he had by no means relinquished them, 
and he was planning his career as a good 
iandlord and respectable country gentleman, 
when he heard a double-knock at the street 


more Geeply veiled, s0 that the disappointed 
Baronet cculd not obtain the slightest 
A view of her features. 
He oonducted her into the drawing-room, 
closed the door, and remarked: 

‘**I hope Lady Chellis is well this morning, 
Eilen?” 

The maid started at both the names uttered, 
and replied in the affirmative. 

Sie Hagh observed that she had not now 
that air of nervousness which had distin- 

2 guished her mistress and herself on the 
p ccocasion of the marriage. He noticed too, 
oa with regret, that she had come empty-handed. 
a **T have come for the box, Sir Haugh,” she 
2 


oe 


ae 


- 
pet tee, w= 
a 


said, moving towards it. 
# * You doubtless remember the terms upon 
ph which you were to claim it?” remarked the 
a young gentleman, drily. 
aes “I do, sir. My lady sent you this in ex- 
(Ae change for the jewels,” and the maid drew 
~ out her pooket-book, and took therefrom a 
folded slip of paper. 


“p ‘Some excuse for not paying me as pro- 
+8 mised!’’ thought Sir Hugh, unfolding the 
paper. 


What was hia astonishment to find it a 
certificate of deposié in his name at the Bank 
of Eugland for the sum of forty-five thousand 
pounds! 

The certificate was unmistakably genuine, 
and he gave up the key of the box, in a kind 
of wondering maze. 


<n 





‘* Your mistress mast be very rich, Ellen,” 


he said, aa the maid took possession of the | 
Casaut. 


“oy oy there's both richer and poorer,” 
returned the woman, guardedly. 

‘*' That ian’t much of a clue!” thought Sir 
Hagh. 

He put up the paper that promised him s0 
much ready wealth, and said : 

‘* You seem to be the maid of my—of Lady 
Chellis, Ellen. No doubt a ten-pound note 
would be usefal to you. I should be happy if 
you would accept it from me. And you could 
return the favour, you know, by telling me 
something about my—wife!" 

He endeavoured to speak carelessly, as if 
the information he sought were really of very 
litsle account, and felt in his pockets for the 
designated amount. 

‘‘ Thank you, Sir Hugh, but I don’t want 
your money, and I have nothing to say about 
my lady,’ returned the woman, with some- 
thing of exultant emphasis upon the title of 
her mistress. 

“* Did she send me no message—no letter ?"’ 

"Nothing but the one you've put in your 
pocket-book,"’ was the dry response. 

Tbe Baronet endeavoured to bribe the 
woman to satisfy his doubts and suspicions 
by a larger sum, but she was deaf to his en- 
treaties, and in the mids of them glided away 
with her box. 

He made no attempt to follow her, being 
convinced that the result would be the same 
as on the former occasion. 

Instead of doing that, he hastened to the 
designated bank, and learned that the certifi- 
cate of deposit was correct in every particular, 
and that there was placed to his credit the 
promised sum, 

Bat who had deposited it the offisers of the 
bank either could not or would not reveal, 

Disappointed and baffled, he was obliged to 
content himself with the exasperating little 
that he knew. He declared to himself that so 
much mystery could not conceal anything 
good, and that he was doubtless happier in 
his ignorance concerning his mysterious 
_— than he could be by any knowledge of 

er. 

He expressed to himself the hope that she 
would never have the audacity to assume his 
name, and returned to his chambers to 
superintend his removal. Two hours later he 
quitted town for his home at Hawk's Neat, 


OHAPTER VII. 


If Richard will be true, not that alone, 

But all the whole inheritance I give, 

That doth belong unto the house of York, 

From whence you spring by lineal descent. 
—King Henry VI. 


Sir Hues Cuerus alighted from the rail. 
way train at a emall Welsh village, which, 
though ten miles distant, was yet the station 
nearest hishome. His groom had been sent 
in advance on the previous day with the 
horses, and the young Baronet found him 
waiting at the station with his favourite 
steed. Directing him to follow as quickly as 
possible, he mounted and set out at a brisk 
pace towards Hawk's Nest. 

The day was mild and delightful. The 
sun beamed with a genial warmth upon the 
home.-returning prodigal; the soft breezes 
that lifted the looks of his hair were fall of 
balmy sweetness, and seemed like tender 
breaths from the approaching summer; and 
his ear was continually caressed by the songs 
of myriads of birds. 

Sir Hugh's route lay along a lonely road 
bordered with shadowing trees and clustering 
bushes, or bits of wild gorse-covered common, 
The bright green grace fringing the path was 
studded with timid little blossoms, that looked 
as if almost afraid to trust themselves to the 
capricious April weather, Here and there, in 
the background, were visible quaint old farm 
houses, flanked by long rows of beehives, 
thus completing the charm of this picturesque 
scene, 


Sir Hugh was in a mood to enjoy the day 
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and the scene. Dissatisfied with himself ang 
the world, be appreciated the sunshine ang 
the flowers as he had never done before sinc: 
his boyhood. He seemsd to have suddenly 
developed within his soul & taste for innocent 
pleasares, and, with a lightened heart, began 
to dream of a life amidst these pleasant 
country solitudes—a life at once earnest, 
elevated, intelligent and beneficent. 

The road to Hawk’s Nest was & continonal 
ascent, broken here and there by miniature 
ravines, spanned by narrow wooden bridges, 
or dropping occasionally into a emall level 
spot like a terrace, and which seemed especi. 
ally designed as a resting-place for the foot. 
weary traveller. 

As he proceeded the young Baronet rods 
more slowly. The bridle-rein hung loosely 
from his hands and his face grew more 
earnest and thoughtful. He became so 
abstracted and self-forgetful that when ai last 
the sound of advancing hoofs rang out on the 
air he started and looked up with a bewildered 
expression. 

Only a few yarda distant, and approaching 
him at an easy pace, was a horseman, whose 
appearance, to say the least, was decidedly 
sin . 
e was an elderly man, short in figure and 
remarkably ample in his girth. He had 
large full face, surmounted by a heavy horse. 
hair wig, which was a3 white as snow, and 
contrasted admirably with the intense radii. 
ness of his complexion. He wore an old- 
fashioned three-cornered hat, a raffled shirt, a 
short velvet jacket, and knee-breeches, with 
the minor attributes of the costume of the 
last century. 

To render his appearance still more 
remarkable, this personage bestrode a smali 
brown cob, which appeared to scramble along 
under its weight with, at times, some diff. 
culty. 

ro Sir Hugh regarded him his look of 
bewilderment gave way to one of pleasurable 
recognition, and he checked his horse as the 
other came up, and exclaimed,— 

“* Why, Porrocks, is it you?” 

The little stout man rose up in his stirrups, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of his steed, 
which stamped its fore feet determinedly, and 
he uttered an exclamation of delight and 
astonishment. 

“It’s Sir Hugh!" he oried, ‘ Welcoms 
home, master. This is good news indeed for 
them at the Nest!” 

** And how are they all, Porrocks?” 

‘As usual, Sir Hugh. Miss Chellis ia the 
same as ever, and drove out this morning in 
the chariot. She says she’s well, but she's 
failin’', Sir Hugh, she’s failin’, She won't 
live ten years longer, I'm thinkin',” and 4 
look of genuine regret and sadness clouded the 
ruddy face of the old attendant. 

“ Well, she will be ninety years old then, 
Porrocke—if she should live ten years more! 
returned the young baronet, cheerfully. ‘ And 
that will be a old age.’ 

Porrocks shook his head, as if to imply that 
he thought to the contrary, and then, with & 
glance down the road his young master had 
come, inquired,— 

“Have you brought some London guesta 
this time, Sir Hugh? If you had only sent 
word——"’ 

“No, I am qaite alone, Porrocks; and I 
wanted to surprise you all, so I would nos 
inform you y my — Youare bound for 
the village, I sup "3 

“ Yes, Bir Hog. Mies Chellis sent me to 
post a letter to you. Here it is, sir.” 

He fambled about iu his wajstcoat-pocket, 
and uced therefrom the letter, which he 
handed to his master. 

Sir Haogh tore it open, and glanced over 
its contents, while Porrocks regarded him 
with a gaze that was at once respectfal and 
affectionate. 

This old man was one of the oldest and 
most faithful retainers of the Baronet’s 
family. Hie father had been batler at — 
Nest, and he had succeeded him at his death. 
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i" - filled the at of butler for forty 
He band expected thas his son would be his 


sa semoe the decease of the late Sir Allyn, and 
the departure of the present Baronet for town, 
Porrooks had aleo become chief adviser to 
Miss Chellis, and found himeelf a personage 
of considerable importance in the household. 

Bat although he became pompous and self. 
important when dealin with the servants 
onder him, his prosperity only strengthened 
his attachment to his master's family, and he 
continued at heart to be the same simple. 
minded, honest-hearted, and faitafal servant 
that he had always been, 

His affection for the present Sir Hagh was 
extraordinary. He regarded him as one of 
the noblest, handsomest, and best of mankind, 
and he was wont to assure Mies Chellis very 
frequently that hie young master had without 
doubt some wise purpose in view by remain- 
ing 80 long in London, and that he would re- 
turn after a time, and reside at his ancestral 
home, as seemed proper he should. 

His simple faith in Sir Hugh was at last 
about to be rewarded. 

The young Baronet having perused the 
letter, which consisted of only two or three 
lines, refolded it, and put it in his pooket, 
saying,— 

rf My aunt has written to request me to 
visit her—that is all, As your errand is done, 
Porrocks, suppose we set out for home,” 

Porrocks yielded a willing assent, and re- 
apectfally fell back two or three paces behind 
his master, whose horse proceeded at a 
leisurely pace. 

“Well, is there any news?” inquired the 
young Baronet, ‘' How do things go on about 
the estate?” 

The butler looked surprised at the latter 
inquiry, his master having heretofore be- 
trayed little interest in his property, but re- 


plied,— 

“There is no news, Sir Hugh. Things go 
on about the same as always, only the roof of 
the tennis-court leaks, and the grey mare is 
like to die, But I sent for the carpenter 
yesterday, and the groom thinka he oan 
manage the mare, so in a day or two thinge’ll 
be all right again, That is at the Nest,” he 
added, with a shy glance at his master's face, 
“The tenants complain of their cottages, 
and the Rector over at the village says it’s a 
shame that human beings should be lodged so, 
— their landlord is amusing himeelf in 

wn,” 

“Oh, he does, does he?" exclaimed Sir 
Hugh, a deep flush tinging his cheeks, 
‘* Well,” he added, more quietly, ‘‘ he won’t 
be able to say that much longer, Porrocks. I 
am going to pull down those cottages.’ 

“Pall them down, Sir Hugh!” ejaculated 
the man, with a ory of dismay. ‘I hope 
you're not angry, sir!” 

“No, not angry, Porrocks,"” responded the 
young gentleman, kindly. ‘ Bat the fact is 
Iam intending to build some model cottages 
that will be ornaments to the estate.” 

“Heaven help us, sir!” oried the butler, 
in his astonishment. “Is it possible, Sir 
Hugh?” 

‘ Not only possible, but more than prob- 
able,” said Sir Hugh, smiling. “I have come 
home to remain, Porrooks. I may travel, 
and visit town, but my home will be at 
Hawk's Nest, and I shall find my chief 
pleasure there. I have done with town life, 
at least for the present.” 

_ The butler’s ruddy face grew even ruddier 
in his excess of joy, and tears filled his eyes as 
he cried,— 

‘I always said so, Sir Hugh. I've always 
told Miss Chellis that the master would tate 
after his poor father in time. I always said 
that young blood must have time to cool. It’s 
like a colt, begging your pardon, sir, as is full 
of life, He must frisk about some before 
he'll settle down into a sober carriage-horse. 
This is good news, sir.” 

Bir Hogh was touched at the unfeigned de- 


aaa 


‘tl am glad you are pleased, Porrocks, and 
day of my return. I am quite weary of my 


existence,” 

“Are you thinking, Sir Hugh, of getting 
married ?'’ inquired the butler, who had been 
puzzling his brain for an explanation of the 
sudden change in his master. 

A faint cloud shadowed the fair face of the 
Baronet, but he shook it off, and laughingly 
answered in the negative. 

“Tam sorry, sir,” was the disappointed re- 
sponse, “The Nest needs a young lady to 
make it bright and pleasant. The rooms are 
still and quiet as a church. If you would only 
bring a young wife home, Sir Hugh—but, 
after all, there is time enough, You are but 
three-and-twenty now, sir.” 

Sir Hagh answered kindly, and listened 
with interest to the little details of home life 
that fell from the butler's lips. The impres. 
sion he made by his changed character upon 
Porrocks was highly flattering, if he had but 
known it. But he did not fail to read aright 
the delighted gaze of the worthy man, nor to 
interpret correotly his occasional ejaculations 
of astonishment and admiration. 

The romainder of the ride seemed short, 
and the young Baronet was surprised when at 
length the mansion of Hawk's Nest loomed 
up before him. 

It was a large and rambling dwelling, and 
very old-fashioned in ita style, but having a 
look of supreme comfort in its wide, over- 
hanging roof; its many gables, and its large 
bow-windows; its covered porches; and ita 
long veranda, enclosed with glazed walls and 
roof, which served as a promenade in in- 
clement weather. 

It has essentially the air of being a gentle. 
man’s residence, a3 became the home of many 
generations of the OChellises, It stood in the 
midst of a thin grove of old trees, and was 
flanked by fields and woods. It occupied a 
commanding position upon the summit of a 
hill, from which a splendid view of the 
neighbouring country could be obtained. 

Sir Hugh stopped at the lodge to speak to 
the old gate-keeper and his wife, and then 
galloped up to the door of his dwelling, dis- 
mounted, and made his way into the house. 

The first apartment he entered was an old 
hall, that seemed a relic of baronial times, 
Its walls were panelled with polished oak, 
and hung with pictures, over which were 
suspended gigantic antlers, quaint powder- 
horns, and various kinds of fowling-pieces. 
Its only farniture consisted of settles and 
chairs of carved oak. The floor was of the 
same wood, and so highly polished that it 
might have served as a mirror, while it was 
aa “as ey as glass. 

Passing through this wide and lofty hall, 
Sir Hugh went into the drawing-room. 


(Zo be continued.) 








TWO MISS DANES. 


Sa eel 
CHAPTER X'X. 


Hoxor Dans, mistress of Dane Croft, had 
left her home that morning, firmly believing 
she should return to it Rupert Tracey's 
betrothed wife. Spoilt from her infancy, it 
never occurred to her to fear the one boon she 
craved, this man’s love, should be denied her. 
How thoroughly she misunderstood him he 
bad told her mother ; but he could not explain 
+o Mrs. Dane what he soffered on that home. 
ward ride—could not pibly even hint to 
her his conviotion thas Honor’s attachment to 
himself was more like the passion of a morbid 
diseased mind than the love of an ordinary 


I mean every one on my estate to bless the} him for his innocent mistak 
useless life, and mean to benefit others by my | ments, 


tical common-sense. Instead of reproaching 

¢ she seemed 

only anxious to help him out of his embarrassz- 

__ Her suggestion that he should take 

his wife away without another meeting 

between Honor and himself, was most welcome 

to Lord Tracey, and he went to meet Alms 

feeling that he saw his way ont of a position 

a8 perplexing as it was unsought, 

He had forgotten two things: ono, that Mrs. 

Dane's authority over her daughter was prac- 

tically ni/, so that if Honor was so lost. to 

maidenly pride as to insist on a farewell inter- 

view with himaelf, her mother would be power- 

less to prevent her; the other, that jealousy 

was the strongest instinct of Miss Dane's 

nature, and if the news reached her that a 

young lady had come to the Oroft asking for 

Lord Tracey, her curiosity would never rest 

until she had seen the visitor. 

Poor Mra. Dane! She forgot neither of 
theee facts, and when she had sent Ruperé to 
bis wife's presence, she sat down for 8 
moment to try and grasp the difficulties of 
the situation. Her first act was to order the 
brougham to be got ready at once, so that it 
could be brought round at a moment's notice, 
To catch the train she had named, Lord and 
Lady Tracsy need not start for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour; but Nancy Dans had 
decided, if any contrary chance revea!ed 
Alma’s presence to her daughter, sho must 
then, inhospitable though it seemed, despasch 
her guests at once. 

Taos order given, she went upstairs to find 
Honor. The heiress was unusually amiab'e, 
Her hair floated over her shoulders, while her 
maid was assisting her to choose a becoming 
dress from the many spread ont for her seles- 
tion, 

“ You had better have your Innch hers, 
Honor,” said her mother quietly. ‘I will 
tell them to send it up." 

“7 shall lanch with yoaand Lord Tracey !’" 
retorted Honor, ‘Pauline will soon ges me 
ready!” 

/*T have had lanoh,” returned her mother, 
quietly, ‘‘and I have just advised Lord 
Tracey to take some at once.” 

Honor yielded the point with very good 
grace, saying to the maid,— 

“You had better go down and feich me 
something, Pauline. Not much, mind, for Tf 
am not at all hungry.” 

The girl retired, and Mre. Dane nerved her- 
self for the task before her. 

“IT have some very painfal news for you, 
Honor, my dear, You have misunderstcod 
Rapert. He did not intend to propose to you 
to-day, he was only suggesting he should bo 
‘glad to act as your bailiff and manager.”’ 

Snap went the ivory comb in Honor's hand, 
the two pieces fell unheeded to the ground, 
and the heiress turned fiercely on her 
mother. 

‘I don’t believe it! You have tramped up 
the story because you cannot bear for me to 
be happy. You have hated me ever since wea 
came to this house. You have no feeling for 
me! You want to keep me unmarried always, 
that the Croft might go to May Dane at my 
death,” 

Mrs. Dane started, She bit her lips to keep 
back the reproach which rose to them, and 
said, gravely,— 

‘You are my own child, Honor, and I 
desire your happiness above allelae. I will 
tell you frankly, I had hoped at one time 
you would be Lord Tracey’s wife, I have 
felt ever since he came here that I was mis- 
taken in his feelings, and now I know that he 
has—other views! ” 

‘*‘ He proposed to me; he ——-”’ 

‘‘ Did he speak one word of love to you?”’ 
demanded her mother, anxiously. 

“No; but—he asked me to be hia wife." 

‘You were mistaken, Honor! He could 
not have done «0, for his heart is another's, 





woman. 
Aima’s unexpected arrival added another 


difficulty to Lord Tracey's positior, bat he 





light of the old servant, and replied,— 


found unlooked-for help in Mre. Dane's prac. 


He begged me to explain the mistake to you, 
and to tell you that he deeply regreta his 
‘want of frankness which has led to this 
‘terrible misanderstanding. He will leave the 
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Oroft to-day, and not trouble you with his 
presence again,” 

She looked at her child, but there was 
nothing in Honcr’s face to show how deep the 
blow had sirack. She looked steadily on the 
ground, and would not meet her mother's eye ; 
put her voice was hard and impassive. 

“Tf you bave delivered your message, 
mamma, will you kindly leave me. This ia 
my own room, and I should like to be alone |" 

Ié was @ rebuff to any mother, coming from 
an only child. Nancy Dane sighed. There 
were times when her heart ached more for 
Honor than for the baby boy she had lost 
iwenty years ago. She yearned over the girl 
40, she would so gladly have taken her in her 
arme and tried to comfort her, 

‘* Please go,” repeated Honor, ‘'I wish to 
be alone.” 

Pauline was amazed when she returned, 
The soft tea-gown of strawberry cashmere, 
whioh she had selected for her mistresa, was 
lying on the ground, torn from collar to train, 
Honor Dane was pacing the room with angry 
feverish strides, 

‘‘How dared he,” she muttered, pas- 
pionately, ‘‘ how dared he deceive me?” 

The maid was a skilful tactician. She took 
no notice of the ruined dress, or of her lady’s 
wild excited manner, but seemed only intent 
On arranging the tempting tray of refresh- 
ments she bad brought. 

French only in name, she spoke English 
without the slightest accent, bat she had 
foreign blood in her veins. Her mother had 
beeu a Pavisienzze, and Pauline had inherited 
her canning and love of intrigue, besides her 
good taste in dress and skilful fingers. 

The maid was a great favourite with Honor, 
aud far more io her confidence than her own 
mother. 

‘Mademoiselle is sad!” Pauline always 
used the French title. Herself English, she 
had yet 80 many foreign tricks of gesture and 
capression that it came quite naturally from 
her. 

“T am angry,” said Miss Dane, bitterly; 
‘‘not sad. I have been shamefully treated, 
Panoline, by oneI trusted.” 

“Ts is not Ais fault,” seid the waiting-maid, 
with a strese on the pronoun. Perhaps 
charmed by Rupert's good looks and fasci- 
pating manner, she really wished to defend 
him; perhaps—and this was more likely—she 
sought an opening for a piece of news which 
she had discovered in the servants’ hall, and 
was dying to impart to her misiress, 9d 

“Whose then?” asked Honor, sharply. 
‘* Surely my mother would not——” 

‘Oh, no,” interrupted Pacviline, hastily, 
‘‘ Madame is ali eoodness ; but when the young 
lady came with ber story she would have her 
in, and listened to her; and now she has told 
Lord Tracey and reminded him he is not free 
io give hie hand where hie heart is flown." 

“Tell me everything,” said Honour, impe- 
riously. ‘I will not be deceived and treated 
like a child in my own house, Pauline, speak 
out. Tell me all you know, I ingist on it!” 

The maid needed no urging. The story 
borut her brain unti! she had divalged it. Of 
course she did not know the most important 
fact, that the young girl who had arrived alone 
and unattended was Lord Tracey's wife. 

Pauline’s ready fancy had supposed her his 
betrothed, and she had filled in the gaps in the 
btory from the same source. 

‘She would not give her name, mademoi- 
selle, though Charles asked her twice, Lord 
Tracey has no relations, it must, therefore, be 
one who fancies herself his betrothed. Charles 
is & Stranger at the Croft, and does not know 
the people who were here before his time; 
bad I had only to listen to his description, and 
i Bnew that the young lady who had arrived 
80 enddenly, like a thief,was the very same we 
naw in the gloaming when Mademoiselle oame 
home,” 

Honor gnashed her teeth with passion, 

“ T might bave known it,”’ she gaid, bitterly. 
‘ That girl was born to trouble me, and be a 
stumbling- block in my path!” 





Tt was & fatal mistake, and yetnot an un: 
natural one, that made Panline conclude the 
a atranger was the former mistress of the 

roft. 

Seen together no one would have called 
Alma and May alike, Oae had the child- 
like prestiness which soon fades; the other, 
the enduring beauty no trouble can de- 
stroy. And yet @ passing description of 
one might well» apply to the other; be 
sides which, Charles was not likely to be a 
skilfal word-painter, while Paulioe had only 
seen May once, and that in the gloaming. 

Besides, Honor knew from Rupert's own 
lips that as a child May had seemed to him 
the ideal of purity and goodness. He had 
been Sir Geoffrey's friend, and bad expressed 
great interest in the orphan’e fate. 

Then, too, Mrs. Dane had long seemed fool- 
ishly sensitive that May had @ claim on her. 
Everything confirmed Honor’s mistake, till 
she really believed the one love she craved 
was stolen from her by the creature she hated 
most on earth. 

Why should she hate a girl who had never 
injured her? Well, there was a strange 
warp in Honor's nature. Jealousy and envy 
were latent in her dieposition. 

As an only child, indulged in all things, 
she had had little scope for these ; but before 
she waa ten years old her mother had given 
up inviting other little girls to play with her 
because she treated her gueste so spitefally ; 
and as she grew up Mrs, Dane had inetino- 
tively striven to keep her from making any 
friends of her own age, for experience taught 
her Honor was never amiable unless she was 
head and chief of her surroundings. 

Honor’s grandmother, Martha Lady Dane, 
had been a morose sullen woman, In her 
youth she bad one reckless passion for a cousin 
whom her parents would notallow her to marry. 
It spoilt her whole life, soured her disposition, 
and made her temper a terrible affliction to all 
around about her; but disappointment was to 
er a worse effect still upon her son's only 
child. 

Honor snffered the maid to dress her in 
silence, Then she asked, sulkily,— 

‘* Where is Lord Tracey ?"’ 

‘‘In Mrs. Dane's sitting-room,” said Pau- 
line, little guessing the mischief she was 
making; ‘‘and the young lady with him. The 
brougham is ordered to take them to the sia- 
tion in time for the London train,” 

Lefé alone Honor took up a dagger of curious 
foreign workmanship, which always lay on 
her writing-table, because she was fond of 
using the dangerous weapon in the place of a 
harmless paper knife. 

Sane took it in her hand, letting the folds of 
her dress conceal it from view, and then she 
crept downstairs, and lietened stealthily at the 
door of her mother’s sitting-room. 

Had Rupert and his wife been engaged on 
any less enthralling conversation they must 
have heard the opening of the door, bat their 
backs were towards it, and they were too much 
engrossed with each other to notice Honor 
glide across the room, and take up her position 
behind one of the heavy curtaing. 

She had hardly convesled herself when 
Rapert’s passionate promise that hencefor- 





one fearfal effort she freed herself, and piangea 
the dagger into Alma's heart. 

It waa an awfolsosne. The servants cam, 
rushing at the sound of the bell, Mrs. Dang 
followed them in haste, and, 9a the fcoimsy 
gave place to her respectfally, the mizerabj, 
mother was the firat person to enter the room. 
She gave one wailing ory, for there siggj 
Honor waving the blood.stained dagger, Lorj 
Tracey supported hia wife in his arma, look. 
ing almoss as white and terrifledas Mrs. Dang 
herself, ~ 

Mra. Dane did not lose her presence of 
mind, Poor woman ! the memory ot her fir; 
night at the Crots and her terrible creay 
came back to her at this awfal momeni, ang 
she seemed calm with the quietness of despair, 

“Take the fastest horse in the siabie, 
Charles, and bring back Dr, Matshewa,” she 
ordered the man nearess her; then she walked 
up to Honor and touched her on tie shoulder, 

‘You must come with me.” 

Wheiher the perfect calm impressed tha 
mad woman, or whether her fia of fary hai 
spent itself, she made no resistance. Mrs, 
Dane halt led, half dragged her from the 
room, across the hall, to a little antechamb:: 
rarely used. She made Honor eit dowa, 
turned the key on her, and then with an ach. 
ing heart went back to the scene of ths 
tragedy, : 

Friendly hands had not been idle. Tas 
housekeeper, a simple, motherly woman, wiih 
some experience in illness (though none in 
such terrible catastrophes aa the preserii), bad 
promptly come in to do her beat for the 
sufterer. Alma. was lying on the sofa, her 
biue eyes closed, her form perfeotly siill and 
motionless, while her husband oailed on her 
by every endearing name to speak to him, and 
Mrs. Tarner tried to staunch the wound in her 
side, The latter desisted from her efforts a 
soon as Mrs. Dane appeared, and, with a silent 
entreaty, asked to speak to her. The mother 
understood at once. She withdrew to the 
window recess, and the housekeeper followed 
her. 

“To's no use, ma’am; it's all over. Oaly! 
can’t bear to tell she poor young gentleman.” 

‘t De, Matehews will be here sooa,"’ breathed 
Mra. Dane. ‘ It will be better to waii till be 


comes,’’ , 
Is this Mis 


“And is it trae, ma’am? 
Dane?” 

No!” said Nanoy, feeling bewildered at the 
question. ‘ What made you think so?" 

* It’s what we all thought, ma'am. Obarle: 
brought the story down to the servants’ hall, 
that it was Sir Geoffrey's danghter.” E 

The Doosor was not long. Weary as the 
waiting seemed, in reality be was very quick, 
for the messenger met him not far from the 
Croft, and brought-him back at once. He 
gave one look at Alma's white face, and thea 
he turned to Rapers. 

“Ob! Doosor, save her!” pleaded the poor 
young fellow. ‘I cannot give her up. She 
is my wife.” 

“She is past your care,” said the Doctor, 
with great fesling ‘Lord Tracey, if it be 
any comfort to you, believe me, she did no! 
suffer. Death must have been instantaneous. § 

He bad heard an outline of the story from 


ward the whole world should know of his the servant who came to summon him, and he 
marriage sounded in her ears, and she rashed hardly knew whom to pity most, the poor 


forward with that passionate denunciation,— 
‘ Traitor, deceiver, villain!” 


It was a terrible moment. She stood so as, 


| young husband, or the mother whose only 


child had murdered a defenceless girl, He 
had been told the fanoy, that Miss Dane had 


| to cnt off all retreat. Her victims could not; mistaken Lady Tracey for her young auni. 
have gained the door without passing her. | Taken altogether, it was as sad a story ad bs 
The window was too high to afford a means of | had ever heard. 


escape. Besides, Lord Tracey would not have | 
moved his arma from about his wife, believing | 
firmly she it was who stood in greater danger, | have wished to die, in her hasband's arms. 
He pealed the bell fariously, and then Honor’s He had heard her confession, and forgives 
‘her. Her last words, “I am so happy, i 


swito round with the miserable heiress. She was | showed that perfect peace 


tottering brain gave way; everything seemed to 


' conscious of but one thought, that these two 


bad outraged her tendereat feelings, and that | 
they would, they must, suffer for it. In vain 
Rapert pinioned her arm, and struggled to 
wrest the murderous weapon from her, By 


Bat there was one person who did not need 
pity! Alma Tracey had died, as she would 


was hera. She ha 


;died in the bicom of her girlish prestiness. 
| She had never had to sea her husband's par 
| sionate love lose its ardour; had never had 60 
, bear the © burden of an honour unto which ehé 
‘was not born.” All was well with her. 
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Poor Lord Teacey! He was as one almost 
overwhelmed by the suddenness of the biow ; 
and hia strongest feeling, apart from his agony 
of grief for his Alma, was @ desire that the 
rsmaing of bis young wife should not rest 
peneath the same roof as the woman who had 
so heartlesely murdered her. — 

Taere would have to be an inquest, There 
might have to be a public trial for murder. 
Until the first waa over, it seemed impossible 
that Lady Tracey should be taken from the 
Croft. But Mre. Dane undératood Rupert's 
qwiab, and endeavoured to respect it, 

“TT will take my daughter away,” she said, 
gravely. ‘' I feel Lord ‘Tracey's objection to 
remainiag beneath the same roof with her 
ought not to be contradicted.” - 

“ Where is she?” inquired the doctor, 
sadly. ‘Will you lew me seo her? Mes, 
Dane, I can’t help thitking she must be mad, 
and yet 1 never heardof’ insanity in the-Dane 
family.” 

“The late Lady Dane waaa Gibson,” said 
Nanoy, quietly. ‘* He first: oonsin, Donald, 
died in wlanaiie maylam. It was the only 
case in the family} and I onght to-know, for 
I was wGi myself” 

“ And this: Donaldwhat relation wav he 
#0 you?’ 

i Hie insanity atone by cull 
born. 3 : on e 
— and excessive use of drags.” 

They went together #o the room where. Mrs, 


Dane bad: lett ew: >. Dive: Adesor: 
— oateer tad: hieagd no 


marvelled 
sounds of Honor ail this: time; The mother 
took _ key from her pocket; and said 
gravely,— 

“T looked Hondr in here, I was.aftaid, for 
I thought ese might harm Lord Dtacey.” 

Dr. Matthews took the key and’opened the 
door. He gave one hurried glance round the 
room, and then ha said quickly,— 

‘Let me go in alone, my dear lady. A 
siranger sometimes has more influence in 
these cases.” 

It was a deception, but one kindly meant, 
He could not bear for the miserable mother 
to gee the terrible sight that room contained, 
For Alma was not the only victim of Hoxor 
Dane’s mania. In the mother’s troubled 
anxiety sho had fergotten to secure the 
dagger, and, left alone, the mistress of the 
Croft had taken her own life! 


a ee 


OHAPTER XX, 


Tusy talked of nothing else; The excite- 
ment in the county knew no bounds, and by 
ibe next day all the London papers were filled 
se a of the double tragedy at Danes 

roft. 

It was impossible to keep the news from 
May. Mary Menteith read the account her- 
self, and then, feeling she must not risk her 
cousin hearing it from any chance person, 
broke the tale gently to her. 

May had the clue she lacked. Patiing one 
_ on her friend’s arm, the girl sobbed 

aus.— 

“Oh! Mary, it was Alma! She came here 
and told me she was married. I lent her the 
money to go to Otterley, and I feel as though 
I — sent her to her death,” 

isy read the newspaper re through 
again, Lady Tratey’s maiden ere wae nof 
given. It morsly said that she arrived un- 
expectedly, and that Honor Dane, who had 
not been aware of Lord Tracey's ma e, 
and had aspired to be his wife, stabbed the 
= girl to the heart in a paroxyem of jealous 


“I remember Rapert Tracey so well,” said 
May, dreamily, “He used to stay with ug 
when I wasa child. He was jast the sort of 
man to make a romantic marriage: Bat 
ree whet an awful shock i¢ will be to your 





“We must keep it from him if posible,” | 


said Mary, thoagbtfaily, ‘Bat I don’s beiieve , thoie familiar with the Dane family history 
he was a8 wrapped up in Alma ag you fancy. | is explained many things. 


Poor little thing! I wish I had seen her once 
again and spoken kindly to her.” 
May’s eyes were fall of tears. 


Sir Geoffrey's fira) wife, Mariha Lady 
Dane—née Gibson—had had a romance befors 
she met her husband. She had bean p2ssion- 


“I kissed her when she went away, and|tely in love with her first cousin, Donaid 
wished her God's speed. Oh! Mary, I feel as | Gibson, and only the pressure of relations on 


though I had sent her to her death!” 

‘‘ Nonsense!" said Misa Menteith, praoti- 
cally. ‘‘ You meant wai you did for the best; 
and May, even for Alma herself this may 


both sides parted them. He died » year or 
two after her marriage, a raving lunatio. 

Not so long after, Lady Dane was ai a re- 
mote eeaside place with her little boy, a child 


be well, She Has had all she wanted—love. | of eighteen months, who waa at nurza there, 


She was such @ pretty, careless child, one 
could never fancy her growing old or being 


The baby heir of Danes Crofi died, and Lady 
Dane's unole Isaac Gibson, who was with her 


even a middle-aged woman. Her early déath at the time, persuaded her to substisa‘e for 
will throw a veil over her faults and hallow| her own dead child the orphan boy oi ber 


her memory.” 
‘“*Bhe told’ me she was. butterfly,” said 


cousin Donald, 
There were great temptations. She had 


May, tearfully. “She has had the shors| ved her cousin intensely, and the thouzht of 


sunay life a butterfly weald have.” 
‘I don’s pity her one half sa mush ae tlie 


will reproach himeelf all his days tor 


Btowing up in the workhouse (*here 
Isaac threatened to send him) was real 


ments; the whole of her enormous fortune re- 


others,” said Mary, geavely, “ Lord 'Fragey | ®0guisl te her; then, by her marriaze setile- 
ng 
Bs 


his marriage secret; and as for siiat poor 
Dane, my heart aches when I think of Her.’’ 

‘It ie strange how set she was againatthe 
Croft,” said May, dreamily. ‘' She» teid Sir 
Kenneth she would make any sacrifices rather 
than her daughter should live thers; She 
seemed to think the place would brifg a-carze 
on Honor.” 

* And yeb she was ita rightfal heitess. For- 
give me, dears I know Honor Dane treated 
you sabominably, bat in law she was the) 
owner of Danes Croft, I mean, with all her 
faults-no one éould call her a usurper.”’ 

“No I never could understand Mrs 
Dane’s. mothid horror about it. I wonder; 
Mary, if sie knew Honor had a tendency to 
insanity, and dreaded the excitement of wealth 
for her?” 

‘You will be great heiress now, and we 
shall lose you,” said Mary, regretfully, “Is 
is very mean of me, but I am sorry.” 

May smiled half sadly. 

“T never once thought of that. Iam sorry 
too, The pastis past, you see. My father is 
gone, and the déar old place can never be 
home without him, and now thére will always 
be the shadow of a tragedy apon it.” 

“ Bat you will have to claim your rights,” 
remonstrated Mary. 

‘‘ Not claim them. I couldn’é. Some day 
I suppose-I shall have them, bat I am in no 
hurry, I wouldn’s do the slightest thing that 
could add to Mrs, Dane's burden.”’ 

‘*You are much too good. for this world, 
May,” said Miss Menteith, affectionately. ‘I 
am always expecting to see the wings appear 
to carry you away. Well, I shall warn 
Georgie, and then we muat all hope we may 
keep the story from Kenneth till he gets 
stronger.” 

‘‘ He is going on well, isn’t he?” 

‘“Famously, He is out of danger now; 
but the doctor said all excitement must be 
avoided." 

That very day, May Dane had a visitor, 
The Rector of Little Odterley arrived at the 
Chestnuts, partly on his own responsibility, 
partly at Mrs, Dane's request. 

She had been to him the first thing that 
morning, and made a confession so strange 
and bewildering, shat Mr, Clive could hardly 
belisve her words, though, indeed, they ex. 
plained much that had always troubled him. 

"She desires your forgiveness, May,” said 
the Rector, solemnly, ‘She told me—poor 
woman—that she had known no peace of 
mind for the Jas} four years—ever since her 
great-uncle Isaxe Gibsén's death—when site 
first discovered the wrong that had been done 
you.” ° 

‘Tam qaite sure she did not wrong me,” 
said May, quickly. 

‘“‘No, the wrong was done before she was 
born—poor woman! Her only error waa keep- 
ing silence when she ought to have spoken.” 

** Piease-tell me everything ?” said May; 
and Mary Ménteith echoed the requeat. 





verted to her husband if she died childless, 
and she was already suffering from a disease 
whieh made it improbable her desd baby 
would have any successors, In a word she 
yielded, and Donald Gibson's son was installed 
heit of Dance Croft. 

How wonderfully this explained things. 
May knew now why her father had never fels 
fs grain of love for John, why he was actually 

} of his firstborn—the young mau who 
had not one trait of the Danes about him; and 
who; in spite of the most expensive education, 
was hopelessly common and unrefined ; even 
the: instinctive mutual aversion with which 
fie and John had regarded each other waa 


now: 

" Did John know it?” she asked. 

‘*Never. Old Isanc Gibson became pacsicn- 
ately a’tached to him, and was as anxivus to 
keep the seores for love's sake as he had once 
been from avarice. He brought shout a 
myfriage between John and his cousin Nanay, 
solely because her fortune was so large, that 
even if the worst happened, and the late Lady 
Dane's jointures had to be restored to her 
husband, John would still have besn « rich 
man. It was four years ago, when this 
dreadial specimen cf mankind, Isaac Gibson, 
died, that he told Nanoy Dans the trate," 

‘*‘ Ié mast have broken her heart!” 

“It. was a terrible blow to hor, Her 
daughter was eighteen, and had always re- 
garded herself as heiress of Danes Crvis. 
Honor had already shown sach & tendency to 
violent passions, that her mother eays—and I 
for one believe her—she was positively afraid 
to tell her the trath.” 

“¢ And did she mean to continue the frand?"’ 
asked Mary Menteith. 

‘‘No, She at once calculated the amoant 
of her cousin Martha’s jointare, whied had 
come to John as her supposed son, snd 
placed it in the bank with interest at five per 
cent. She then obtained from a profe:sioasl 
valuer the probable market value cf Danes 
Croft. Her scheme, poor thing, wai to wait 
until her daughter was engaged to bs ma:ricd, 
and then settle on her a sam double the prices 
of Danes Croft on condition that sae re- 
signed that property to May. Sane. believed 
Honor loved money, and that a very little ex- 
perience of Danes Croft would show her thas 
the income was not enough to gratify her-very 
expensive tastes. Of courae, in the meantime, 
she wronged you cruelly; May; bai she 
alwaya hoped to right the wrong. Tere is 
little doubt that, it Lord Tracey had propesed 
to Honor, Mra. Dane would have coufied.ia 
him, and between them they would. have 
induced the girl to resign her righte, Before 
you judge Mre, Dane harehiy, you, mu3¥ re- 
member the fearfal conseqaences ditcloaing 
the truth had for her. She would have given 
ap, I do believe, every penny of ber fortune to 
do you jastice, May, but she ebraok from @ 
confession which would brand her daughier 
as the grandchild of a lanatio.” 

May looked at Mary Menteith. The tame 


It was @ very strange story, and yet toi thought was in both their hearts; that 
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although poor Mrs. Dane might have sinned 
against Sir Geoffrey and his daughter, what 
she must bave soffered in the last four years 
had surely blotted it out. 

“{Poor woman !” said May, simply. ‘‘ How 
she must have suffered !” 

*4Aye,” echoed Mr. Clive, ‘and through it 
all she can never have had the slightest com- 
fort:or gratification in her child. I have seen 
them together repeatedly, and, I can assure 
you, Honor treated her mother shamefally. 
From the moment she came into her inherit- 
ance, she seemed to think Mrs. Dane vastly 
her inferior, quite forgetting all the love and 
care her mother had lavished on her for more 
than twenty years.” 

May sighed. 

‘I felt terrified at Honor. I can’t explain 
it to you, Mr. Clive, but there was something 
about her from which I shrank instinctively ; 
but then I only saw her once. Do you really 
mean no one cared for her?” 

* No one, as faras I can make ont, except 
her mother. The servants at the Croft, all 
selected by herself, hated her. The poor 
people in my parish had a strange prejudice 
againet her!" 

‘But surely she went into society? She 
must have had some friends!” 

"She had plenty of acquaintances. To the 
best of my belief, May, she had not a single 
friend, Over and over again people have told 
me they preferred her mother, who was a 
tradesman's daughter, to Honor who was 
heiress of the Danes!” 

‘* And she was not engaged ?”” 

‘No; all the love of her heart was given 
to Lord Tracey. He says, and her mother con- 
firms his statement, that he never sought her 
affection ; though at one time, before ever she 
came to Danes Croft, he had contemplated 
marrying her to save hia home. He seems 
— heart-broken, poor fellow, for his wife's 
oss.” 

* And where is he?" 





“At the Croft. Mrs. Dane leans on him 
for help and advice, and he could not tear 
himself away from the house where his wife 
lies. He bas asked me to go to Fountain- 
road and break the truth to poor Mrs. Bertram. 
He wanted me to consult with your mother,” 
here he bowed to Mary Menteith, ‘as to 
whether the world at large need know that 
his wife was the Alma Bertram whose name 
yesterday's papers have associated with the 
attack on your brother.” 

May interposed. 

‘Mary will know best,'’ she said, gravely, 
“ We are trying to keep the most painfal part 
of the story from Aunt Beatrice.” 

Mary Menteith looked troubled, and the 
Reotor went on to explain. 


“I is for his wife’s own sake, poor fellow, 
that he is anxious for silence. He loved her 
80 intensely, he cannot bear for any reproach 
to rest on her name, as it must do if the 
world knew she had jilted your brother only 
three months before her wedding.” ° 

‘‘T see no reason for publishing the fact,” 
said May, gravely, ‘‘you will find Mrs. 
Bertram a very quiet, gentle person. She will 
never want to of her relationship to 
Lady Tracey, and I am eure she will gladly 
help to keep the secret.” 

‘‘Your brother must know all,” said the 
clergyman, gravely, “it is his due. I hope 
you are feeling less anxious on his account, 
Miss Menteith?” 

“* We have every hope he will do well. Mr. 
Clive, for one thing I almost grudge May her 
return to heiress-ship: we shall miss her so 
terribly,” 

May had left the room. Mr. Clive looked 
Siraight into the young lady’s face, 

‘If you really care for my little friend, 
Mise Menteith, try and keep her with you at 
least a few monthalonger. Danes Croft, with 
the awful cloud that must hang over it, is no 
fit home for her at present,"’ 











“I should like to ask you one questicz, 
please, Mr, Clive?” 

‘Ask me half a dozen if you like, Miss 
Menteith! Though we meet to-day the. 
first time, I cannot feel as tho we were 
strangers. I have a fe regard for your 
brother, and your own kindness to May makes 
me think of you as a friend.” 

“Is Lord Monkton worthy of her—will he 
come back now she is rich?” 

‘** She never loved him.” replied the Rector, 
‘the match was entirely her father’s doing. 
Monkton is abroad. I don’t see how he could 
come back when she is rich, after jilting her 
in her poverty.” 

“We have a golden scheme for May. I 
mean we bad; of course it cannot be carried 
out now she is rich. We used to hope 
Kenneth and she would come together !" 

Mr. Clive smiled. 

‘‘My wife declared they were made for 
each other the first time she saw Sir Kenneth ;. 
but I don’t quite see why May’s regaininy, 
her old home should make the match inm- 
possible! ” 

‘* Ken ig very proud!" 

“Is he?” 

“ And he would never marry anyone richer 
than himeelf |" P 

The Rector of Little Otterley smiled sgain. 

‘‘Marriages are made in Heaven, Miss 
Menteith. Sir Kenneth may discover his 
cousin is his ideal wife, and tell her & 
— he hears of the tragedy at Danes 

rofé!” 

May shook her head, She was not so &an- 
guine as Mr. Clive. 


(To be continued.) 
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French women have produced about one 
thousand pictures and statues, which make 
one-tenth of the whole number at the annual 
exhibition at Paris. 
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[mtss CARBUTHEB'S FACE IS PERFROTLY LIVID WITH PASSION, AND MB, SMITHS FACE IS HORBIDLE IN ITS ANGER !] 


NOVELETTE.} 


THROUGH AN OLD FEUD. 


EI 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Paxpora! Good gracious, child, who gave 
you that name?’’ says Miss Carruthers, look: 
ing severely down upon my sister, 

“My godfathers and godmothers! ” answers 
Pandora, with such an exquisite assumption 
of humility that I am fain to laugh, only the 
fear of aunt Carruthers’ displeasure restraing 


me, 

‘' They might have been better employed,” 
snaps our new-found relative : ‘ it is heathenish 
—simply heathenish. Iam sure I don't know 
what I shall say or do when your name be- 
comes known here. I am really afraid the 
impression it will make will not be favourable 
to you—Pandora!”—saying the word with 
difficulty. 

“‘ What's in a name?" questions my sister, 
with great hardihood ; ‘‘and I really don’t see, 
aunt, what the people of St. Freda have to do 
with it. Of course it is outlandish—quite out 
of the common groove; but, as I hate medi- 
ocrity, I don’t complain of that. Ermyn, are 
all our boxes here?" and she turns from aunt 
With @ gesture significant of impatience ; then 
veering round again, she asks, ‘‘Is Ermyn’s 
name objectionable ?” 

‘*T could wish ithad been less theatrical,” 
answers Miss Carruthers, ‘‘ Lydia, Martha, 
or Sarah, are far more to my mind. I can’t 
think what sister Mary was about when she 
allowed Pole to send you into the world with 
auch awful names; but then she was always & 
alave to her husband. She thought he could 
do no wrong, and actually refused Mr. Wilkins, 
the great Evangelist, because of him. It was 
& bard trial to me, but Mary was wilfal and 
had her way. I never saw her after she married 
Pole. I wonder was she happy with him |!” 





Two red spots burn on Pandora's cheeks. 

‘* She was so happy that when he died she 
could notlive; but slowly wasted and wasted 
until she too left us. But for her expressed 
wish I never would have come to England, and 
the sister who was s0 unjust to her.” 

Dead silence a moment, and aunt's face has 
grown so livid that I am afraid for her; but 
presently she says, quite quietly,— 

“You do not understand these things, or 
how bitter it was for me to find a stranger 
preferred to myeelf. I had been as a mother 
to Mary. I was her senior by many years,” 

“I suppose so,” retorts Pandora, “ other- 
wise you would have been more sympathetic,” 
and then their eyes meet—the beautiful brown 
ones, the faded grey—and a flach of defiance 
brightens both. 

Clearly between these two peace is not to 
be expected or hoped for. In a moment aunt 

8 again. 

‘You are a regular Pole,’ she says. 
‘*Ermyn, I am glad to trace in you some 
resemblance to the Carruthers, and to 
find in you that meekness becoming a 
young girl. Now let us be getting home, 
Your luggage will follow;” and leading the 
way to a diminutive chaise, drawn by a fat 
pony, she takes the reins and drives us downa 
long and narrow road overhung by beautifal 
trees. 

Everything is so new and strange to us that 
we are for the time almost incapable of speech. 
This is our first visit to England, we having 
been born and reared in South Africa, and 
knowing nothing of our people save by hear- 
aay. 

Now, mother and father being alike dead, 
aunt Charlotte Carruthers becomes our 
guardian until we attain our majority; but 
seeing how grim and uncompromising she is, I 
am glad tofeel we are not pensioners on her 
bounty, each being the happy possessor of two 
hundred pounds per annum. 





We are twins ; but as unlike as it is pos- 
sible to be, 

Pandora is tall, slight, exquisitely lovely, 
with large dark eyes like father’s; and her 
hair is like burnished gold. 

I am small, pale, and, like my mother, have 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. Pandora is reso- 
lute and brave, I but a poor weak creature, 
easily led and easily cowed ; but from the first 
aunt Charlotte prefers me to my beantifal 
Pandora, partly because I resemble mother in 
my appearance, partly because my timidity 
makes me a very docile ward. 

We turn out of the road at last, and come 
to @ small cluster of houses—the beginning of 
St. Freda; and having driven through the 
sleepiest of country towns, arrived at a 
small detached villa which sunt telis us is 
henceforth home. It would be pretty if its 
mistress had any idea of draping her windows 
artistically ; but the lower part of the house 
is disfigured by wire blinds, and shaded by 
buff linen ones of the very deepest hue, 

The door bell and bandle, the letter box and 
scraper are miracles of brightness; but the 
garden is so awfully prim that Pandora can 
gsoarcely repress @ groan. A gravel path, just 
wide enough to admit of two walking abreast, 
leads from the low green gate to the hall- 
door; a couple of diamond-shaped flower 
beds bordered with box adern the two dimi- 
nutive lawns; and a closely clipped hedge 
surrounds the whole. ‘There is a ecarlet 
japonica nailed hard and fast to the wall, and 
here and there at regular intervals, are those 
horrible plants known to the vulgar as mon- 
key-puzzlers, A maid of uncertain age, 
dressed in lilac print and wearing an old- 
fashioned cap with a frill, opens the door to us. 

‘‘These are my nieces, Deborah,” ssys 
aunt Charlotte. ‘I hope you have every- 
thing in readiness for them?” 

The woman glances sourly at us. 

‘Everything is ready,” she says, vouch- 
afing no greeting; ‘but I misdoubt me that 
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idle hussy, Phoebe, has let the apple turnover 
barn.” 

‘‘Pkoobe!” whispers Pandora to me, as we 
follow our disagreeable guide upstairs to the 
room set apart for us, ‘that hag a nice com- 
Zortable sound. Oh, Ermie, isn’t it like a 
prison ?”’ 

Presently we are ushered’ into our apari- 
ment, which ia large, @nd ‘well furnished, 
although totally of feminine kniok- 
nacks; and Deboraby “If you want 
amything, you haveronly-to ring; and din- 
ner 'Il be — in tem: minutes/’ prepares to 
go, when Pandora stops: her with the question, 
“ Will you please: send: Phebe. with some 
water, the ewer is quiteempty;” and sourly 
assenting, Deborah goesher way, 

Presently we hear ® quick; light tread, and 
then, from the open doorwapy wecnteh sight 
of such a pretty, rosy face, — by such soft 
om, that involantarily t goes for- 
ward. 

* And you are Phoebe?’ Child, how do you 
contrive to live: in suchi@ place? and why 
nave you been crying?" with a quick glance 
ad the pretty cheeks still stained by tears, 

Phoebe’s lips grew tremulous, 

‘‘I¢ was Deborah, miss,” she says, dropping 


a ourtsey; “she told Mise Oarruthers I'd 


epoiled the turnover; and how could’ I seeto 
it when I was up here a-dusting your room?” 

‘* Never mind the pastry, Phoobe!” answers 
Pandora, lightly; ‘but tell us how it ia so 
young a thing aw you can live with two sach 
crosa-grained old women!” 

‘*T'm an orphan, mise; and missus took me 
ont of the workhouse; she ain’ unkind io 
me, but she's queer; and that old Deborah is 
always telling her lies about me, Why, 
miss, if I left here without a character what 
could Ido? I'm obliged to grin and bear it, 
you see. There—that's old Deb calling me; I 
mast go, but I'll be gled to do anything for 
miss, and for you (to me) with another curtzey, 
and shen she disappearg as quickly as she 
came, 

Pandora sits down and allows her hands to 
tall idiy in her lap; with wistfal eyes ehe looks 
ont upon the large back garden, which might 
da lovely, but ig only more hideous than the 
trout. 

‘'Qo!" she says, “ howshall we bear life in 
this awfal* placs, after our own beantifal 
home? I shatl'stsagnate—I shall choke.’’ 

‘* There goes the bell,” Tanswer, practically ; 
‘' Detter not be late Pan, or we shall make an 
unfavourable impression on aunt Charlotte. 

“I've done that already, and am depraved 
enough not to care a fig. I wonder how we 
are expected to spend the long afternoon—jast 
fancy dining at one! I sappose we shall get 
tea at six, and then be sent to bed like naughty 
children. Yes, I'm coming, Ermyn,"” and 
vith an arm about my waist; my tall sister 
conveys me downstairs into the gloomy dining- 
room, where the morose Deborah ministers to 
our wants as though under protest; evidently 
she does not consider ‘us a welcome addition 
to the household: The meal, which is exceed- 
ing plain; but good, being ended, aunt Char. 
loste says,— 

‘* You will like to unpack, of course; there 
is a wardrobe in your rcom which should be 
suficiently large t0 scoommodate the belong- 
ings of both, and I hope you will dispose them 
neatly and caretully—untidiness is a cardinal 
sin in my opinion, After tea, which will be 
served at five, I will take you to an edifying 
lecture at the chapel. I may as well tell you 
we aticad there regularly.” 

Pandora pauses 8 moment, 

** We belong to the orthodox church,’ she 
save, with a note of defiance in her voice, 
“You will nos forbid’ Ermyn andI to go 
togetiter to that pretty church I saw as we 
drove from the station?” 

Aunt'’s cold 6yes go up to the lovely mobile 
face, and rest upon it eeverely. 

‘Tam mistress‘of my own house, Pandora, 
and everyone here must submit to my will. 
It your parents chose to bring you up in such 
misiakea ideas of religion, it is my duty to 








seek to change them. You will attend chapel 
with me twice each Sunday, and I wish you 
each to take a class in the school——" 

But Pandora dces not wait for the concic- 
sion of her speech; ske flies upstairs, and 
when I join her, I find her on her knees beside 
the bed, sobbing as though her very heart 
would break; and as tears are never very near 
to her eyes, lam greatly alarmed. 

“Qh!” I ory, ‘don't you break down, or 
what will become of us? I know it ia all bate. 
fal and different to anything we have Kaown, 
bat it won't last for ever, and habit is second 
nature—in time-we shall grow accustomed to 
this life, perhaps we shali even like it!” 

Bhe lifts her paseionate face to mine. 

“It l thought that,'’ she says, tragically, I 
wonld drown myself. To sink to aunt Car- 
rathers' level, to shut one's heart against all 
human feelings, all homan sympathies, to be 

e of any human weakness, 
must reduce oneto the level of a mere machine, 
Ermyn,” ‘“Thateher! And I am 
Tengumpeagracenprngenn, che ckas't have 

'm : ; she shan’ ve 
the sondatee ot tmoning she can wound 
me, Let us unpack; and, my dear (with an 
exact imitation of Miss Carruthers’ manner); 
py dispoze your belongings neatly and oare- 


We work away with a will, and have jast 
finished: our labours when Poo. comes to 
summon us to ten. She stands amszsdat- the 
change: Pandorm had already effected ia the 
sean, Seobaoctangee tuepeatieeet ss 

of every 

y chtait, and her store of laces 

snd muslin draped each inan artistic fashion. 

She has thrust all the hideous little china 

ornaments into the wardrobe, and hung a few 
views of our own dear home upon the walle. 

‘It will do for the present, eh, Prove?” 
she questions, blithely. 

‘On | miss, it'a lovely. Bat, I misdonbs it, 
Miss Carruthers won't sayso. She thicks it's 
@ sin to love preity things.” 

Pandora's facs. darkens, 

‘‘T auppose go. I suppose, too, I shall nos 
be allowed to have the walls re-papered ? This 
is simpiy horrible. Every pattern seems com- 
ing out to meet me! I wouldn't lie sick here 
for & pretty considerablesum; Bat: we shall 
make it fairly habitable when we have hung 
nice white curtains at the window, and ar- 
ranged our books, I suppose, Phcobs, Misa 
Carruthers disapproves of curtains?" 

“She never hag none, mids, The parson at 
the chapel says they're only vanity; and 
missus swears by him almost.”’ 

_* What sort of a creature ia he ?"’ curiously. 
‘What is bis name?” 

“He's Mr. Jacob Smith. And he ain't 
very young, mies; and I oan’é abear him. 
Deborah says that’s ’cause I’ve got such a 
wicked heart!" 

“Never mind, Phabe,” cries my asisicr, 
gaily ; ‘you are not alone in that reaped, for 
I am quite prepared to hate the reverend 
gentisman, Does he come here often? "’ 

“Every Sunday, miss, and often of a week- 
day. He has dinner along with missus afier 
chapel, and you're sure to see him to-morrow.” 
Pandora makes a frighifal grimace, “ A treat 
in store,” she says, and leads the way down- 
Stairs. 

Daly at half-past ten the next morning 
aunt Charlotte conveys us to chapel, Deborah 
and Proebe following at a respectial distance, 
and I am bound to confess that our entrance 
creates quite a sensation, 

The chapel itself is — hideous, barn.like 
construction; and there is a kind of box in 
the rear, where the band, consiating of a flate, 
violin, concertina, and hautboy, take up posi- 
tion. Before us is a platform, where prefently 
the Reverend Jacob Smith appsare, 

Iam not going to describe the service, It 
is enough to say that great part of the time 
Pandora and I sre aftaid to look cach at the 
other lest we shonld laugh; and for the re- 
mainder we are so disgusted by Smith's igno- 





Ke 
rance and conceif, that it is torture to gj 
there, 

Directly atter service be joing us, and ye 
have the hoxour of being introducad to hig 
notice, He is a short (may I eay squat?) map 
rather more than inclined to corpulenoy, with 
& round, red, whiskerless face, a loose moni 
and greemgrey eyes—not a pleasant man 4g 
look upon, &ad yet aunt pays bim fur greater 
— than she w the Qaeen of Eng. 
an 

Pandora and I loiter behind, enjoying 4 
really beautifal: scenery, and nling Me 
Smith 0 cur Hearts’ content; so that when we 
reach home weare imhigl spirits. 

An@aiow we witnes® a ftrange thing. Annj 
Coarlotte thiike it: witked to do apy unneces. 
saty work on Sunday; 80 tliat we cine on colg 
shoulder of mutton and tem But for Mr, 
Smith another dish has beem’ prepared, “4 
beantifal steak, done to atarn,” is placed be. 
fore him, together with » ‘of hos b 
and aan which is re- “twice daring the 
meal, 

Atterwards aunt says; selftexousiogly, that 
& man who labours early and late for the wel. 
fare of others must nesds consider hia health, 
He talke prinoi t® aunt, bud now and 
again direots his attention to Pandora, to 
wards whom he casts many- curionsand ad 
miring glanoes:, Bat she sits, ap 
oblivious of him, witli her beautiiu! prood 
eyes aud disdaintal faee-tarned from him; 
and only by the wavering-of the coloar in her 
cheeks can I guess how. indignant she is that 


my! we sbould be sabjected'to-the society of this 
a 


vulgar middle-aged hyposrit 

We do not attend afternoonservive, Bui 
aunt goes away to. her olass, and Deborah 
carrie: the. anfortiunate Pocbe to a prayer. 
meeting, 80 that we have the house to oar. 
selves, and, being curious, inspect it from 
garret to kitchen. But search as we may, we 
find no piano, only a wheezy harmonium, 
which Pandora proncances too bad for any. 
thing; and there are no books likely to tempt 
the young to dip into them. 

‘‘ We shall stagnate here, as sure ag my 
name is Pandora,” says my sister. “We 
shall grow narrow-minded, and oid and ugly 
long before any Prince Charming pnts in an 
appearance. My dear; I advise immediate. 
flight.” "4 

That night, ax we are walking home from 
chapel, we see coming towards us a tall, stal- 
wart young fellow of perhaps twenty-four 
years, He haga distingué sppearance, and is 
decifédly hands ie in a thoroughly English 
way. 

the gota!’ whispers Pandora to me. 
“Who ia this ihuportstion? 16 isn’t likely 
that he is a native of 8+. Freda.” Taen aloud 
to aunt Charlotte, ‘‘ Who is he, aunt?” 

But nos until he baa passed and saluted her 
courteously (a salute she wholly ignores) does 
she answer. ‘Then she says, grimly,— 

‘That, Pandora, is Paul Delamera, Squire 
Delamere's only son, and I forbid you and 
Ermyn to hold any intercourse with him.” 

“Is be such a-black sheep?” seks my 
sister, in her moat disdainftl way. __ 

“TI have nothing to urge against him per- 
sonally, though, seeing he is his father’s 602, 
one does nos expeot much good of him.” 

“That ig charitable," remarks Pandora, 
sotto voce, then aloud, ** You bave rexsom #0 
dislike Squire Delamere, sunt Charlotte? 

“We had a law suit. He was distinoily ia 
the wrong——" 

Bat he won the day,” interrupts Pandora, 
dryly. ‘I see.” 





OHAPTER. I. 


We bave been at St. Freda a month, and 
I ara bound to confess that our lives have not 
been overladened with plessure or peace; and 
we have no companions of our own sge OF 
sex, there being no one on equality “vith as in 
the little town, at least, according to Misi 
Oarrnshers’ opinion, Bat to-day, to our 
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-nfinite relief, Deborah has gone to visit some 
iorstions in an adjacent village, and aunt has 
been unexpsotedly called away, 80 that we 
have uéter and perfect liberty, 

Phosbe has told us there is a cirous in the 
town, and, if we dared, we would attend the 
afternoon performance; but we have noi quite 
reached euch heights of courage yet. 

Towards noon the sown is.all astir, and the 
soft summer air is laden with merry voices; 
shen a sound of music reaches us. 

“The procession is stsrting!"’ says Pan- 
dora, excitedly, “ Ob, look! look! it is coming 
this way!" and she cranes her head out of 
jhe window in a manner which would cal! 
down vials of wrath upon it were auxt only 
present. ‘ Here they come! Ermie, look at 
shat girl in green and silver! isn’t she lovely ? 
What » shame to give her such an ugly, 
freckled cavalier! Oh! the darling little 
ponies! I declare they're hardly bigger than 
our dear old Nep! Did you think St. Freda 
held so many folks ?” and so she chatters on 
excitedly, and I feel ag delighted as a child, 
because anything like pleasure is now sucha 
soarce commodity in our lives. 

Bat I draw back hurriedly when I encounter 
she fixed regard of a pair of very mischievous 
purple-grey eyes. 

“Pan,” I say, “there is Mr. Delamere 
below. Weare making fcn for him,”' 

“ Bother Mr, Delamere!” is her responce, 
and not for ® moment does she withdraw her 
gaze from the passing calvacade; and when is 
iz gone Mr. Delamere is nowhere visible. 

Pandora turns from the window, a smile 
on her lips, a light in her lovely eyes; and 
having executed a very imprompta sort of 
dance, she makes a cheeas of her dress, and 
sinks down upon the fico. 

“Ermyn, I am going to do something 
dreadfal, I intend going to the ocirous this 
afternoon, and you will come with me.” 

“Oh!” I cry, my heart sinking into my 
shoes, “ what will aunt say ?” 

“T neither know nor care,” defiantly; 
‘Sand perhaps she will not even bear of our 
escapade. If she does, the worst she can do 
ia to scold us, and thas comes easy.to her; or 
she may entreat Mr. Smith to remonsérate 

- with us upon the sinfuiness of our conduct. 
Ermie, how much money have you?” 

‘‘Only three shillings,” I say, ruefully. 
“ Aunt keeps us so dreadfully short of cash. 
I must confess, for a woman who pretends to 
hate filthy Iuore, she is frightfully fond of 
adding shilling fo shilling. Of course it is for 
our ultimate good.” 

Pandora laughs sceptically, 

“That, of course, bus it’s rather incon. 
sistent to take such thought for the morrow. 
Ermie, I’ve got two-and-sixpence, s0 we shall 
manage splendidly until next week’s allow- 
ance falls due. Oh!" giving me a mighty hug, 
“what fon is will be! No, Phobe,” as the 
little maid appears at the door, “I don’t want 
any dinner, I couldn's eat, I am going to the 
circus; then swiftly, ‘‘and you shall go too. 
Here, take this sixpence, and find some friend 
40 go with you.”’ 

Poor little Phabe! She stands with the 
coin in her hand, laughiag, blushing, a wee 
bit afraid. and Pandora says,— 

“If Miss Carruthers hears anythiog, I'll 
vow I made you go; you shall noé suffer. 
Phoebe, why are you crying?” 

Oh, miss, no one was never kind to me 
till you and Miss Ermyn came—leasiways, 
not since mother Gied ; " and then my beauti- 
fal sister takes the poor little maid in her 
arma, 

* You are hungry for love, too,” she says in 
& very low, uncertain voice, ‘ You, too, 
have lost home and friends, and all that 
makes life good. Phobe, will you try to 
think of me ag your friend?” and with that, 
she kisses the pretty innocent face; then, 
Benily setting her aside, adds, “Come, dry 
those tears, I want you to look nice this after- 
noon; and now run away fo get your dinner 
—it your excitement will let you eat,” and 





full of pleasure at Pandora’s goodness, Phoobe 
goe3. 

Panciually as iwo we reach the great, white 
tent; but there is such a crowd gathered 
about the door, we cannot effect an entrance. 
Proebs has managed to slip through the 
throng, bat we are just a wee bit frightened 
and confused, so that it is with a sense of 
relief I hear a voice—a cultivated voice—bke- 
side ua say,— 

“To what part of the house, ladies, do yon 
want to go?” 

“The best, of course,” answers Pandora, 
recklessly—very reoklessly, considering the 
siate of our exchequer; ‘but there seems 
no chance of getting admission,” snd her 
beantifal eyes rest, gravely and candidly, on 
Paul Delamere’s face, 

“You are the wrong tide of the cord,” he 
Bays, Smiling; “let me pilot you back again, 
and you will find entrance casy enough then. 
The good people of 8b. Freda are not fond of 
paying much for their amusements. Are you 
quite alone?” 

“Yes,” says Pandora. blushing at the ad- 
mission, ‘‘ Miss Carruthers ia away, and we 
thought it an excellent opportunity to enjoy 
ourselves in our own particalar way.” 

‘* She won't be too gracious whea she hears 
of yout escapes,” he says, with a laugh; “and 
she's sure to do so early or late, There never 
was auch a place a8 this for ill- natured gossip. 
May I offer you each an arm?’ and waiting 
for no reply, he takes us under his special pro. 
tection and quickly escorts us to comfortable 
ssats— Pandora taking care herself to psy the 





woman ad the turnstile. { 

‘Isn't this delightfal?’’ she asks, lifting | 
her beanutifal face to his, ‘I was positively ; 
dying for a glimpse of fan. We—Ermyn and! 
I—have no} been accustomed to a life ordered | 
by hard and fast rules, and we don’t take 
kindly to it,"’ 

“*T ghoald say not,” drily; “and Miss 
Carruthers is not a very entertaining com- 

ion,” 

‘*‘ Hush !”’ answers Pandora, “ the perform. 
ance is beginning; I shall want all my eyes 
and ears for it. Oh! what a lovely little 
creature,” aa a child of about seven bounds 
into the arena; “‘ she has the face of an 
angel! How I would like to speak to her.” 

“ Better not; you might be disenchanted,” 

Well, where ia the need to linger over this 
especial circus? I don't suppose it is very 
different to any other—only it seemed 80 then 
—and, looking back through a viata of years, 
it seems so still, for from this very afterncon 
the change in our lives dates. 

There is the usual black pony who will obey 
none but his master, the riding lady, the 
wonderfal clown, the boneless contortionis+, 
and last, but not least in any sense of the 
word, an elephant who, in the character of 
Bullivan, has a fighting bous with a man who 
represents Kilrain, the animal’s weapon of 
= being a boxing-glove attached to his 
tail, 

I am almost ashamed of myself for my 
hearty enjoyment of the performance, and my 
unrestrained laughter; bat, as all around ua 
appear to have given themselves up to the 
amusement of the hour, I do uct feel myself 
peculiar. 

As last, wiih aching heads, but light hearts, 
we are out in the open again, and without s0 
much as “ by your leave,” Mr, Delamere walks 
homewards with ue. 

“Ts has been a delightfal day,” says) 
Pandora, lifting clear eyes to our companion’s; | 
‘* I shall remember it for very long.” 

“And I,” he answers with almost unneces-. 
sary fervour. ‘I sma very glad to think I re. | 
fused Staples’s invitation to his mother's: 
garden party. Do you know the Staples, | 
Mis:—Miss-—”’ 

“Pole,” supplements my sisier. ‘ No, we! 
don’t, I think, if aunt Carruthers’s had her | 
own sweet will and pleasure, she would 
immure usin a convent for the term of our. 
natural daye.” t 

‘‘ Haven’ta doubt ofis! Bat pardon me, will , 





you tell me, without thinking me too inquisi. 
tive, if you are the daughters of the late Mrs. 
Mary Pole? My father maintains you are?” 

He looks at me av he speaks; and [ 
answer,— 

** Mother was Mary Oarruthers before her 
marriages. Aunt quarrelled with and never 
forgave her because she chose father for her 
husband, instead of a certain Mr. Wilkins of 
high renown.” 

He laughs, then says, quite gravely,— 

“My father wae a suitor too for your 
mother's hand. He was a widower then, and 
you know his position, but Mies Mary choe 
for herself. I don't know if I am breaking 
confidence,—I hardly think s0, as it was a 
publicly acknowledged fact, bné Miss Oar- 
rothers was not indifferent to the dad, and 
certainly she never forgave him for being 
insensible to her charme, Folks; who re- 
member her as she was then, say she was a 
handsome woman after a certain style, I 
never remember her as anything but grim and 
unlovely.” 

"I think,” says Pandora, drily, “‘ when you 
speak of her as having once been comely, you 
are drawing largely on your imagination. Mr. 
Delamere, does she refase to acknowledge you 
simply be¢anse your father regarded her 
indifferently 2?” 

‘' Oh, no!" laughing ; “ they have quarrelled 
since sbeut a little bit of ground jass beyond 
Misa Carruthers’ gardens. She vowed that 
is was hers by right. My father held a con- 
trary Opinion, So they went to law, and we 
won. It is six years ago; but the lady hag 
never forgiven us.” 

“ What is your opinion of the case?” sska 
Pandora, quietly. 

‘Ob! it was utter nonsense for Miss Car- 
ruthers to oppose it at all; everybody said go, 
And the dad sent his lawyer to represent 
matters properly to her. But she would not 
seo him, and in the end she lost a great deal 
of money. What! must you go in? Then 
good-bye. Shall I not see you at church next 
Bunday?”’ 

“No; we shall bs in the keeping of the 
Gorgons,” I say, with a touch of Pandora's 
impatience ; ‘and we may even be banishedi2 
our room for this day's escapade. Good-bye, 
Mr. Delamere, and thank you for your kind. 
nessa to us.” 

‘*‘ Good-bye,” says Pandora, and not another 
word does she utter. Bat to-night we lie 
awake talking of Paul Delamere and the 
strange connection between our family and 
his, falling asleep only when morning dawns, 
and then I think we each dream of the circus 
and the pleasant day we have had. 

At noon aunt raturns, but she has evidently 


heard nothing of our escapade, and is quite 
| unusasily gracious, and for two days we live 


in a blissfal sense of security. But on the 
third the storm breaks. She comes in froma 
mothers’ meeting, looking very thundery and 
majestic, and we know at once what lies 
before us. 

Deliberately removing bonnet, cloak, and 
gloves, she seats herself immediately opposite 
us, and says, in her hard, metallic voice,— 

‘Is has come to my Knowledge that my 
nieces were present at the sinfal performance 
which took place two days ago. I could 
soarcely credit the story. Is Seemed impossible 
that such a disgrace should befall me, You, 
of courss,” with a glance at Pandora, “ were 


| the leader in this affair.” 


‘‘ Yes,” says ray sister; ‘I was. Bat I fail 
to ree in what way we have disgraced you ! 
Mosher always spproved innocent pleasure for 
us.” 

“ The rules that governed Mary Pole do not 
govern me. Her heart was given up to the 
world entirely. You knew—you both knew— 
for, Ermyn, I hold you soarcely less to blame 
than this headstrong ungratefal girl—that 
I strongly object to entertainments of the 
kind you chooze to patronise; and I say thas 
you wilfally disobeyed me, that you took a 
dishonourable advantsga of my absence from 
home to gratify a very unworthy craving. 
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Farther, the more openly to insult and wound 
me, you chose for your companion the son of 
my sworn foe—an idle young reprobate—who 
had the audacity to introduce himself to your 
notice, as he would introduce himself to a 
barmaid or ballet. dancer.” 

Pandora rises quickly, a red spot burning 
on either cheek. 

*“‘ Aunt, you shall not so grossly insult us. 
For shame! so wilfully to misconstrue the 
innocent actions of innocent girls. And why 
should we consider your wishes and conform 
to your stupid narrow ideas? Have you ever 

iven us a kind word since we came to you? 
on't you try your best to make life a burden 
tous? If this is your vaunted Christianity, 
I will have none of it. It is a mockery and a 
sham, being all destitute, as it is, of charity.” 

I confess I am trembling in every limb with 
fear, though I cannot but admire my dear girl’s 
courage. Aunt glares at her a moment, as 
though she thinks her demented; then she 
says, coldly,— 

“I never permit impertinence. Go to your 
room, and do not venture down again until you 
are prepared to apologise with due humility.” 

Pandora sweeps her work, together with a 
little hard laugh. 

‘You are condemning me to solitary con- 
finement for life,” she says ; ‘for I never will 
apologise for epeaking the truth. Good-bje, 
Ermyn, dear. I don’t suppose you will be 
allowed to yisit the prisoner.” 

Then the injustice of my aunt's conduct 
stings me to courage. I turn on her, angry 
and sobbing. 

“Tf you punish Pandora for what is my 
fault too, if you try to eeparate us, I will 
make your cruelty knownall through St. Freda. 
You are a hard and bitter old woman, Bat 
you never shall come between my dear girl 
and me!” 

A strange look crosses aunt Charlotte's face. 

** Just so,” she says, with a sort of gasp— 
‘* jast so your mother defied me long ago. I 
thought perhaps her child would in a measure 
atone to me for her past cruelty.” 

*' Pandora, too, is her child!" I ory, quite 
beside myself. ‘‘ Now, why ehould you show 
me the greater favour? I won't haveit. I 
don’t wish it.” 

And then her voices again breaks in,— 

“That is enough, Ermyp, I will hear no 
more. Pandora, go to your room, and remem- 
ber the condition by which you alone can 
leave it. Ermyn, you will remain with me. 
I aaa to bring you yet to a better frame of 
min ” 


Pandora stooping kisses me. 

‘Do as aunt wishes you! There is no 
earthly reason why you should share my 
punishment; and,” with a defiant laugh, “I 
really prefer my own room and society. I 
shall at least be spared Mr. Smith's daily 
companionship;” and then she goes away, 
and through the next three miserable days I 
do not see her, aunt compelling me at night 
to share her own room. 

The ill favoured Deborah carries up the 
prisoner's meals, and does not report favour- 
ably. At times we even hear Pandora singing 
to herself little reckless ballads; and then 
aunt sets her lips, and looks more resolved 
than ever to reduce her to submiasion. 

She either cannot or will not understand 
the proud spirit with which she has to deal, 
or how little one can do by harshness with 
my sister—how much, how very much, by 
ove. 

Sunday comes, and I go alone with aunt to 
chapel, the Reverend Smith returning with 
us, and asking anxiously for Pandora. Then 
aunt tells him the story of her escapade, and 
he, with many solemn head. shakings, begs to 
be allowed to remonstrate with her, and 
suggests, in his oily voice, that kindness and 
persuasion should be first tried with her. So 
Pandora is allowed to appear at dinner, look- 
ing as unlike a prisoner as it is possible to do. 
Jacob Smith at once pounces upon her; but 





through all his exhortation she stands erect, | 


with the long Jashes veiling the light in her 


lovely 7. and her red mouth curved in a 
little disdalnfal smile which is peculiarly 
aggravating to aunt. 

** Let me impress upon you, my dear child,” 
says the tleman, “the utter folly of all 
worldly plearares, and the beauty of submis- 
sion. 8 Carruthers is actuated only a 
desire for your welfare, and is ready to for- 
give your fault and your rebellion if 
only apologise!" 

She lifts her eyes then, and the scorn in 
them startles even that horrid little man. 

**Do not presume to address me thus again. 
No man shall be the keeper of my conscience ; 
no man shall induce me to beg forgiveness 
where forgiveness is not needed!” and with 
that she sinks into her chair, turning a loving 
smile upon me. 

The meal is most distinctly uncomfortable, 
and I am unfeignedly glad when it is over, 
and Pandora, linking her hand in my arm, 
draws me out into the garden. I am almost 
inclined to be gratefal to Mr. Smith at this 
time, because he has won freedom for Pan. 
dora ; but she says, with a bitter smile,— 

‘He is trying to serve hisown ends, but 
he won't succeed ; for one evil spirit they drive 
outof me they drive seven in!” 


you will 





CHAPTER III. 


We do not after this exchange any words 
with Mr. Paul Delamere, although he meets 
us at every turn, and haunts the neighbour- 
hood of the house. Sometimes we meet the 
Squire, and it is quite a pantomine to witness 
the fiery anger of his face, the burning con- 
tempt of aunt’s glance, 

Unfortunately, he regards Pandora and I 
with the same implacability, innocent as we 
are of any offence against him; and it does 
not seem at all likely his mood will ever 
change. In August aunt falls ill with an 
acute attack of influenza, which confines her 
to her room and keeps Deborah in constant 
attendance upon her; consequently we enjoy 
very unusual freedom of action. 

In one of our long rambles we meet Paul 
Delamere, who joins us without so much as 
* by your leave,” and when we there is 
@ sort of understanding between us thab it is 
to meet again on the morrow. 

Not a word of this is breathed to aunt, of 
course, and, as the days wear by, Panlis more 
constantly with us; and, inexperienced as I 
am in such matters, I soon discover that he 
is madly devoted to my sister, and that she is 
by no means indifferent to him. It frightens 
me to think what will be the end of their 
love—it is a case of Capulet and Montague 
over again, for Iam morally certain neither 
aunt nor Squire Delamere will consent to 
their union. 

And yet these were very happy days, and 
it was a pleasure to me to watch my dear 
girl’s growing joy and beauty ; to mark Paul's 
love for her, because I quickly began to like 
and trust him for himself, and not for his 
handsome face or goodly fortune, 

Towards the close of a week aunt began to 
recover, but, imprudently risking a draught, 
she had a relapse, and was really so il) that at 
times we thought she must die, and Pandora 
said pitifally,— 

‘¢-I¢ is hard there will be no one to mourn 
her loss, poor thing! ”’ 

So the lovers are granted yet another bliss- 
ful season, and I remember one day when 
I, sitting a little spart from them, see Paul 
take her hand, and hear him say,— 

“Darling! darling! I love you; when will 
you make me happy?” and whilst she yet 
hesitates he presses his lips to her soft cheek, 
which brightens and barns under his touch, 

I try to hear and see no more; I consider- 
ately rise and walk away. When I ventare to 
return, Paul and she are standing under the 
branches of a giant elm, his arm is about her 
waist, and on her face is an ineffable look of 
happiness and love. 


‘*Come here, Ermyn,” says he, “| want 
your congratulations! This little woman has 
given herself to me, and I think, as a pro 
tive brother, I have a perfect right to caluis 
you thus—Pandora is not jealous,” and with 
@ happy laugh he bends his tall head to kisg 
me. My sister's eyes shine through their 
See SOND Gb Se Tee her handg 

me. 


** Don't look so troubled, dear old Ermie| 
she says. ‘I know you are thinking of rug. 
tions in the future ; but I am not afraid, [ 
never can be afraid of anything now that 
Paul loves me!" a speech which Faul rewarda 
in a very lover-like fashion. 

Then follow a few bright days, and these 
two happy young people take no thonght for 
the morrow, so that it is something like 4 
shock to them when aunt Charlotte firs 
comes down, because, of course, Pandora's 
liberty is at an end, and the vexed question 
arises, how and where are they to meet? 

Mr. Smith has been a constant visitor 
throughout the whole time of aunt's illness, 
and, once or twice, I have thought he re. 
garded Pandora with an odd, cunning sort of 
look, and I wondered what it could mean, 

But I am not long left in doubt. On the 
first day of aunt's coming down, he joins 1 
in the garden. My sister, as she always does, 
rises to return to the house, but he puts outa 
fat, not over-clean hand to stay her. 

“I want to speak to you, Miss Pole,” he 
says, awkwardly. “I am anxious to spare 
you trouble, if I can.” 

* What do you mean?" she asks, with. 
drawing from his touch. ‘ What trouble is 
threatening me?” and her perfect composure 
embarrasses him the more, 

“‘T have heard from reliable sources that 
you are in the daily habit of meeting Mr, 
Paul Delamere.” 

“Well?” she says, quietly, although her 
face and throat grow crimson, 

“It is not well by any means. I don't see 
how you oan expect any good to result from 
such an intimacy. Neither Miss Carrathers 
nor the Squire would consent to a marriage 
between you, even if Paul Delamere wished it 
—and for reasons of his own he does not. He 
is merely trifling with you. For your ows 


cannot reflect credit upon you—if not——” 

“Well?” she says again as he pances, 
“ what then?” 

“I¢ will be my painfal duty to acquaint 
Miss Carruthers with the whole matter.” 

“ You are at perfect liberty to do so," ahe 
answers, coldly, and turns upon her heel, 
leaving him much discomfited. 

“Mr. Smith,” I begin, “I cannot believe 
you will be so ungenerous.” 

But muttering, ‘I shall do my duty,” he 
quits me without ceremony. 

For the rest of that day, and through the 
next, we live in a state of anxiety ; and then, 
having heard nothing from aunt, we fall 
into a sense of security, from which we are 
rudely roused on the third morning. 

Mr. Smith has been closeted with aunt 
some time, when she summons Pandora, 
who, after one startled glance, says,— 

‘Come with me, Ermyn; there is goin 
to be an explosion, and I shall perhaps 
your support.” 

Together we go. 

“I did not send for you, Ermyn,” sayé 
aunt. And I answer, faintly,— 

‘* My place is by Pandora's side.” 

But she does not seem to hear me, a8 she 
turns her attention upon my sister. 





“It appears to me,” she says, in cold, 
even tones, ‘‘that you were born to be & 
thorn in my side! From Mr. Smith I have 
learned who has been your daily companion 
throughout my illness—learned it to ™y 


grief and shame; and this good man, with 
‘a generosity as rare as it is great, bad 
‘offered to forgive and forget your folly, 10 
‘give you his own honourable name, if you 
| will promise to discard Paul Delamere. No 


sake you had best end an acquaintance which - 
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guch chance may come fo you again, you 
would be wise to accept it.” 

«And if I do not?” questions Pandora, 
«what will happen to ms?” 

Anunt’s face flashes darkly, 

“You will scarcely be so mad as to refase 
the position he offers you, Indeed, I sent 
for you that you might conclade all arrange- 
ments for your marriage. When a thing is 
to be done, it ia better to do it quickly. 

“True,” answers Pandora, swiftly; ‘and 
as, whatever may happen, I intend to say 
no to Mr. Smith, I may as well say it now. 
I would not accept him even if I were free.” 

“Tt you were free!" echoes aunt. “ What 
do you mean?” 

'Tois; that I am Paal Delamere’s pro- 
mised wife, that I love him with all my 
heart, and nothing shall indace me to break 
faith with him." i 

Had a bomb fallen in our midst, the effect 
could hardly be greater than that produced 
by Pandora’s simple statement. 

Aunt is perfeotly livid with passion, and 
Mr, Smith's face is so horrible in its anger 
and impotence that I can hardly baar to look 
upon it. 

yee is first to recover herself, and in a 
very low, hard voice, says.— 

“May I ask if Squire Delamere has given 
his sanction to your engagement?" 

“He does not yet know of it,” Pandora 
answers, flashing. 

“T thought not. Paul Delamere is wise in 
his generation. It devolves upon me to ac- 
quaint the Squire with his son’s folly, and I 
shall not shirk my daty. I am sorry that I 
have been so lax in my watchfulness, sorry 
that I have esteemed you more highly than 
you deserve, for, with all your faults, I be- 
lieved you #00 proud to stoop to a clandestine 
engagement, or to make sport for an idle man’s 
idle hours." 

— eyes are dangerous as they meet 
aunt’s. 

“Do nos try me too far,"’ she says, in a 
voice as low ag itis steady. ‘Do not insult 
me before that man,” pointing a scornfal 
finger at Smith, “I will not endure it!" 

“Will not!" echoes aunt, losing her self- 
control, ‘‘ How dare you presume to address 
me in such a fashion? Remember that until 
you are twenty-one, I have absolute control 
over you—do you hear me ?—absolate control, 
and I shall exercise it. It is my will that 
your marriage with Mr. Smith shall be con- 
summated with all possible speed. It is a0 
necessary that a girl of your frivolous cha- 
racter should have a wise and firm guardian, 
Yor the rest, I shall write Mr. Delamere, 
senior, at once—I have a fancy that he will 
find means to —— you and his son.” 

“You must please yourself, madam,” says 
Pandora, too proud to plead for meroy. ‘I 
am your victim—I cannot help myself save 
in this—that I will not be coerced into mar. 
tiage with a man I hate and despise. You 
may drag me to the altar; but you shall never 
force me to speak words that will bind me to 
him. If the worst happens, I can appeal to 
the law ; for even in England there is justice 
for a helpless girl." 

_ Aunt is about to make some violent re- 
joinder, when Mr. Smith stays her, and says, 
in his oily yoice,— 

“Patience, dear madam, patience. Misa 
Pandora has spoken in the heat of the moment, 
and does not mean half the bitter words she 
has said. We muat not be harsh with her, 
either. She is young, very young; and any 
slighting speech she has made to you or me 
I readily forgive—I think we had beat discuss 
this matter together, In the meanwhile, 

tmyn, for your sister's sake, use your infla- 
&noe in my behalf. I think I have no more to 
Say,” thas indicating we may go. 

But aunt cries,— 

“ Wait—I will write my letter now. And, 
a8 I scorn to act deceitfally, you, Pandora, 
— keow its contents.” 

Her pen goes scratching over the paper 
my sister stands erect and pale, looking at her 





with disdainfal eyes, and her red mouth 
curved in a little bitter smile. Pvcesently 
aunt Charlotte signs her name with a flourish, 
and begins to read her own written words, 
And as I listen a sick sence of shame for her 
comes over me, It is sucha virulent, abusive, 
insolent epistle. If I were a man, I am eure 
I never would forgive the writer—I hear Pan. 
dors draw her breath very hard, and look 
apprehensively at her. But she only says, at 
the conclusion of the reading,— 

“It is a very pretty piece of composition, 
alike creditable to your Christianity and 
womanliness, You aré doubtless proud of it.” 
And with a gesture of superb scorn she goes 
out, I following, after the fashion of a whipped 
cur. Ug in our own room she confronts me. 
Her eyes ara very bright, and her faos is like 
death in its pallor. 

“She isn’t human!” she says, unier her 
breath. ‘She is a fiend incarnate, and she 
will make me like to herself, Oh, my dear 
ones! ob, my dear ones! why must you go 
and leave us lonely?" And she twists her 
fiogers together in an agony of pain, whilst I, 
fool that I am, oan offer no word of solace. 

Pandora,” I say, nervously, ‘‘ what will 
you do now?” 

“IT don’t know. The way ia not clear. And 
if Mr. Delamere is angry, I am afraid Paal 
and I will be parted. But never, never, never 
will I be faithless to him (vehemently). I will 
Gie before I yield to aunt's commands and the 
entreaties of that valgar wretch. Oh!" 
forcing herself to smile as she sees my Iu- 
gubrious face, ‘‘ have no fear for me, dear old 
Ermie. I shall weather the storm, and in two 
years I shall be twenty-one,” . 

“Bat you can’t endare two years of such a 
life as they will iead you!” 

“TI shall not try to do so,” quietly. “I'll 
ran away first." . 

In the evening we are again sent for. Squire 
Delamere has arrived in a towering rage, and 
has asked for Pandora. I think he was hardly 
prepared to find her so gentle and deprecatory, 
for his manner towards her insensibly changes 
after the first greeting. Tarning his back 
upon aunt, he says,— 

‘*My son has confirmed a statement made 
to me by Miss Csrruthers, and I can only say 
I am very sorry there should be any entangle- 
ment beiween you. I would rather Paul 
married into any family bat this. There 
would never be any peace for us whilst that 
old firebrand lived. 

‘* Bat because I love my son, and value his 
happiness above my own, I will consent to 
the engagement subject to two conditions ; the 
first is that Miss Oarruthers withdraws her 
vile accueations, which, a3 & man of honoar, I 
insiat upon ; the second, that after your mar- 
riage she never attempts to molest you by word 
or letter, or presumes on her relationship to 
you to effect an entrance to my home!” 

‘tT thank you, sir, for the flattering way in 
which you have spoken of me!" says aunt, 
fiercely sarcastic, “‘and I beg to decline the 
high honour you have psid my niece; I have 
other views for her, and even if I had not she 
should never marry a Delemare if I could in 
any way prevent sach a catastrophe!" 

He flashes upon her,— 

I’ve no doubt, madam, you would stop at 
nothing in order to gratify your self-love and 
desire for revenge; but you seem to forget 
that in two years your niece will be released 
from your authority !"’ 

‘‘ Before two years are over she will be 
Mrs. Jacob Smith!” 

‘*No,” says Pandora, ‘no; I will die first, 
Mr, Delamere, think of me as kindly as you 
can! Try not to visit your displeasure upon 
me.” 

Bat he is too angry now to hear reason. 

‘If you love my son, let it be your endea- 
vour to work a reformation in that woman 
(with an angry look towards aunt) ; for Lawear, 
if Paul marries you before she has hambled 
herself to me and mine, I'll disinherit him.” 

“ And I,” says aunt, in a white heat, “ will 
never stoop to beg forgiveness of such a orea- 





fure a3 you; ao your son will never marry 
my niece—he is too much a Delamere to 
sacrifice his fortune for the sake of any 
woman,” 

‘That is your final answer?” questions 
the Squire, irately. ‘ You are fally;resolved 
on your course of avtion?”’ 

* Fally,” 

*Taen there is no more to say. Good-bye, 
Mias Pole. I will take cars you are not 
annoyed by my son’s attentions; as soon as 
matters can be arraoged, be will leave St. 
Freda. Before he retarns, both you and he 
will have forgotten your mutual infatuation;”’ 
and without another word he goes away, 
leaving Pandora standing there like a statue. 
Bat when she has watched him through the 
garden she tarns to aunt, 

“Are you satisfied,” she says, “that you 
have spoiled my life as you would have 
spoiled my mother’s had she not been ficm? 
Are you & woman at all? Ob, Heaven for- 
give you all your harshness, for I never can!” 

**Go to your room,"’ cays aunt, stonily, ‘and 
perhaps one day you will realise that I was 
your best friend. And you may as well prepare 
for travelling ; I do not intend you should 
ran the risk of again meeting Paul Delamere, 
You will go to friends of mine! ' 

‘* Where?” questions Pandora, laconically. 

‘Clapham! ‘They are worthy and pious 
people of my own persuasion. When Dela- 
mere sends his son away, you can return," 

“Thank you! I don’t suppose I shall be 
in a harry to do that! Life cannot well be 
worse at Clapham than here;" and with a 
little, low mocking laugh she leaves the room, 
to take refuge in our own apartment. But 
that night she sees Panl ; in fact, he trespasses 
on Miss Carrathers' back garde, and, the 
house being ornamented at the rear with a 
verandah, Pandora easily descends this from 
the window, and is assisted to the ground by 
her lover. 

They talk together a long while, bat not a 
word of their conversation reaches me, and I 
am growing very anxious, when Panl, having 
discovered a ladder close by, props it against 
the verandah and watches until his sweet- 
heart is safe in her own room once more, She 
ia very flashed, and looks excited. 

‘‘ Well?” I say, ‘‘what is the outcome of 
thia very risky meeting?” 

Pandora only puts an arm about me and 
kisses me, sighing a little, and I think that 
tears are not far from her eyes. 

‘*Ermie! oh, Ermie!” she says at last, “I 
went out feeling so wicked, but Paul has 


cured me of that; it only needs his love to - 


make me a good woman! If I lost that—ob, 
Heaven! I will not lose it—it makes my 
life!" 


CHAPTER IV. 

Panpora goes the next day to the Misses 
Lolworth, and in due time a letter reaches me 
in which she says she is fairly comfortable ; 
that her hostesses, though narrow-minded, 
are kind-hearted, and if only I were with her, 
she could be very happy. 

There is a prim little note, too, from the 
eldest Miss Lolworth to aunt, in which the 
writer states that Miss Pandora ia really 
much more tractable than she had been led to 
believe, and very anxious to give no trouble; 
that she has no doubt the child will soon dis- 
cover the utter foolishness of her early attach- 
ment, and conform to aunt's wishes, bat it 
would be as well not to worry her yet about 
another lover. 

And for days after this, aunt goes about 
looking very complaisant, and to me, in her 
own grim way, she is most hind. 

She is more than ever delighted when she 
hears that Paul Delamere has left 8+. Freda. 

I will send for Pandora home again,” she 
says to me, “Mr. Smith is growing im- 
patient; but it is well she should suffer the 
society of the Misses Lolworth a little longer.” 

“I thought they were dear friends of 
yours,” I venture. 
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‘They are worthy women,” rebakefully; 
but they are not intellectual. They reosive 
no visitors but women of thsir own age, anda 
very venerable pastor. Kuaowing my niece's 
disposition so well as I do, I am sure she will 
be glad to retarn to 8. Freda at the earliest 
opportunity, Wo are dissipated here when 
compared with the good Olapham folks," 

But Pandora does notappear to be so easily 
tired of her new life; and for quite three 
weeks we hear nothing of or from her, and I 
confess I am beginning to fee! score as her 
neglect, for I have been very ailing of late, 
and, when one is ill, little thiogs worry ths 
mind and fret the heart. 

Then, one morning, a letter reachss me, in 
which my dear girl says,— 

“‘Tam coming home to.morrow. Yon will 
tell aunt this; and as Mr. Paul Delamere, 
sccording to your version, has started for 
Africs, she can have no anxiety on my ac- 
count,"’ 

Aunt sniffs, significantly, over this message. 

“IT told you, Ermyn, your sister had no 
stability of character. Depend upon it, shs 
is coming home to marry Mr. Smith.” 

Bas though I do not contradict this opinion, 
I very much donbt it. 

Well, the next day Pandora returns, She 
looks to my fond eyes lovelier than ever, and 
ig just as affectionate, and yet there is a 
difference in her. 

She is quieter and graver, and will sit for 
hours with her hands idly clasped in her Jap, 
her eyes foll of dreamy thought, and a smiic 
half sad, wholly sweet, about her perfect 
month. 

Aunt is delighted with the success of her 
plans, and epeaks confidently of a time close 
at hand when she shall give my sister into 
Jacob Smith's keeping, Pandora listens and 
smiles. 

For the rest she treats the little valgar man 
with a courtesy she never showed him before, 
bat I think be would infinitely prefer she 
should shower her bitter spesches upon him 
as she used to do. Her gentle yet cold 
courtesy places him at such a disadvantage. 

Ot Squire Delamere we see little and hear 
nothing, and when I would speak of Paul, 
Pandora says,— 

‘* Don't; I cannot bear to talk of him yet 
—the parting was so bitter. Bs meroifal, 
Ermie,” and 80 the subject drops. 

It was in September my sister lefé us; and 
aa the weeks go by she loses more and more of 
her old manner, end when November comes 
I am seriously alarmed for ber. 

She has grown so languid, and any little 
exertion tires her; her eyes are too bright 
for health, and her lovely face looks wasted 
and wan. 

I venture to spsak to aunt about her con- 
dition, but she says, only,— 

‘** She is fretting for her lover; she will get 
over that soon. Hardly any woman marries 
her first love, and it is well she don’t.” 

‘* Bat Pandora is not good at forgetting." 

“Pooh!” says sunt, “she is not unlike 
other girls, although yor, my dear Ermie, 
are inclined to make a heroine of her. She 
is a Pole not only by name but by nature. 
Let me hear no more of this nonserse.”’ 

And being always a coward at heart, I 
obey her. 

At the close of November, annt comes to 
me with an open letter in her hand, 

‘My dear Ermyn,” she says, speaking in 
her most gracious manner, ‘it has seemed 
to me that of Iate you have no been so well 
as I could wish. I think a change would ba 
good for you, so I have accepted this very kind 
invite from Mrs. Bowtell (Mr, Smith's sister) 
on your behalf. You will only be six miles 
AWAY, and we can drive over any day and eee 

ou.’ 
** Oh, aunt! I would much rather remain 
at home,” I cry, visions of what Pandora may 
anffer in my absence flashing before me, Of 
late she ia not strong, and perhaps in her 
weakness and solitnde she may be coerced into 
the wretched marriage aunt desires, 


Bat every objection I raise iz quickly set 
aside, and at last, in an agony of fear, I cling 
about Mias Carruthers, orying,— 

‘* Oh, aunt, be kind to her when I am gone; 
for our mother’s sake ba kind to her.”’ 

“TI was not aware that I had ever been 
harsh,” she answers, coldly, and putting me 
aside with ungentle hands. ‘I seek only her 
good, and my efforta are not only vain, but 
they bring upon me all manner of evil 
suspicions, I hoped that you, at least, Exmyn, 
would do me justioe, There, don’é cry, I hate 
& hypoorite'’s tears; but go and pack your 
clothes," 

So, quite againet my will, I am despatched 
the following day to Belford, and, to my sur- 
prise, find Mrs, Bowtell a very nice, bright 
little woman, as unlike Mr. Smith as it is 
possible for brother and sister to be, She has 
married a prosperous tradesman ; and half an 
hour after our first meeting says, laughingly, 
to me,— 

“Tf John and I were in poor circumstances, 
Jacob would never tronbie to remember our 
existence; as it ia, he actually tolerates all 
my little vanities, and beams approval on my 
pleasures. And it is your sister he wishes to 
marry? She has some money, of course? 
Jacob isn’t the man to marry a pretty face 
only. You think I am uneiaterly? I'm not; 
but [ don't intend any girl to go blindfolded 
into an alliance with my brother. Miss Pols 
would be a wretched woman if she consented 
to sbare his home, Jacob can’t help it, I 
suppose, but it ceema awful a minister should 
be so infirm of temper, so—so intemperate, 
eo fond of money. Now come to dinner, and 
let me introduce you to John, As sconas I 
heard of my brother's wishes I felt I must 
know you, and warn you of your sister's 
danger. I know Miss Oarruthers would 
countenance his suit in any oase; she swears 
by Jacob. And, forgive meif I speak plainly, 
she ia a bigoted old fool!" 

Mra. Bowtell's confidences do not add 
materially to my peace of mind, 

Throughout my stay, both husband and 
wife do their beat to make me happy, and, I 
roust say, I never met with greater kindness 
in my life. My only regret is that Pandora 
does nos share it, 

Her letters are not very frequent, and there 
ia a tone of sadness pervading them that 
causes me much anxiety. Batas I have pro- 
mised fo etsy a month, and aunt would be 
angry if I returned sooner, I try to possess 
— with patience, and believe that all is 
well. 

Three weeks have gone by, and I am eagerly 
looking forward to a meeting with my dear 
girl, when I am startled by seeing a chaize 
I instantly recognise as aunt's drive towards 
the horse, 

“Pandora is ill!’ I ory, in a fever of 
anxiety. ‘'Oh, dear! oh, dear! how I wish I 
had never left her,"’ and then, not listening to 
Mrs. Bowéell’s reassuring speeches, I rash ont 
to meet Mies Carruthers. 

She looks grimmer and sterner than ever, 
and her worn face is very pale, her thin lips 
are set in a hard line. 

*“ Aunt,” I cry, ‘‘oh! sunt, what has 
happened? Ia Pandora ill?” 

“No!” ins tone of suppressed rage, ‘ but 
I wish she were dead!" 

I shrink back from ker, She is so awfulin 
her wrath, and she, ncticing my involuntary 
movement, says,— 

“You need not fear me, I shall not hurts 
you; bnt it is best, for many reasons, that 
you should return home ai once. I drove 
over to fetch you, and your luggage can come 
on by train.” 

‘‘Annt,” I gay, tearfaolly. ‘tell ms all. 
Why are you so angry with Pandora? Oh! if 
you would only see her ag she is, how happy I 
ahould be ! Did not she send me any mez- 


‘*Bhe did not,” coldly. ‘Ah! Mre. Bowtell, 
I thank you for the sxsellent care you have 
* taken of my niese, she is looking remarkably 











well, and I am really sorry I musé car 
off with me,” *Y ber 

“Oh! not to-day,” cries my kind hostes: 
as she comes down the steps to meet ue, 
“Not to-day, Miss Carruthers. You surely 
will not be so inhuman? And we can put 
you Up &0 nicely.” 

‘You are very kind,” says aunt, in th: 
game queer tone she has used all along, ' py: 
circumstances compel me to take Ermyy 
away atonce, I shall be glad if you will je 
me assist her in her packing.” 

“That is not necessary,” I aay, quickly, 
“T can do it all in ten minutes; and, dear 
Mrs, Bowtell, don't try to kelp me, for, though 
aunt will tell me nothing, [ am quite gure 
Pandora is ill and needs mo," 

“In such a case, dear, you must go, bat] 
hope you will return soon; the place will 
seem lost without you,’ and then this kind 
little woman kigsez me warmly, and though | 
cannot believe the complimentary worda she 
utters, still I wish with all my heart tha} | 
may bs missed just a litile in that pleasant 
homestead. 

Once out upon the road I turn to auni, 

“Now,” I gay, afeaid of my own conrage, 
“now, aunt Charlotte, I want the trath. It 
is no use pubting me off with one excuse 
and then another, What has happened at 
8%. Freda? Why have you come for me?” 

She looks at me, and even her cold eys 
grow soft with pity. 

‘*You must know it early or late. It is 
best you should hear it from ms. Pandora 
Pole has left St. Freda.” 

‘What?’ I cry, clutching ber arm. “Pan. 
dora gone! Oh! you wicked woman, you 
have driven her away |’ 

The faca bent upon me grows fearfal in iis 
hate and scorn, 

‘I sent her away? Yes! Do you suppose 
for an instant I would shelter her, knowing 
all the truth? De quiet, girl, Hear me! 
You shall not condemn me unheard! Wher 
you had gone, your wretched sister grew mors 
despondent, more languid, and when I would 
have called in Ds, Rokeby she udtserly refused 
to see him. That first roused my auspicions, 
and I watched her oarefally, but at first I 
discovered nothing. Then Deborah told me 
Pandora Pole was always sewing or cutting 
out in her own room, and that the door of it 
was invariably locked. Next the Misses Lol- 
worth came by excursion to St. Freds, and in 
the course of conversation is transpired Pan- 
dora had lefs Clapham quite a fortnight 
before she returned home. 

“Is was quite a shook to me to hesz thst, 
but I said nothing to my friends, for the sake 
of our name, Only when they had gone I 
followed Pandora to her room, and that be- 
fore she had time to look the door npon me. I 
questioned her as to her movementa in that 
unaccounted-for fortnight, She defied me. 
She would positively offer no explanation, 
and, enraged by her obatinacy, I went towardé 
her drawers. She sought to har my way, bat 
I was too strong for her, and, pulling ont the 
topmost one, I discovered a whole pile of 
baby’s clothing. I thought I should have 
died. And there stood that shameleas, wicked 
creature looking at me with her bold eyes, 
and to all I ssid she answered nothing. 

“T called up Piosbe, and it did not take me 
long to learn that she had aided and abetted 
Pandora in her evil waye. Shs had sent ons 
letter written by your sister to the Misses 
Lolworth, telling of her safe arrival at St. 
Freda, so that no word from them should 
reach meo make known the dreadfal trath, 
Ermyn, you must forget now that you vee 
hada sister. Let ber name be clean blotte 
ont from the wort of our lives; les her be a8 
one long dead end forgotten.” . 

Gaon and fm irene, eae sem until I 
am sure my grip muat ba painfal. 

“ You shall net say such things of Pandora, 
I ory. “ Youdrove her to disobedience, but re 
wae too proud to sir, How dare you j0 ‘ 
her? If she Jeft Clapham with Pant Dels- 








mere it was as his wife. Nothing shall sbake 
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my faith in my sister. Ob, you wicked, wicked 
woman, where is she now? How have you 
+ faith with my darling mother? Pan. 
dora. Pandora! where, ch ! where shall I find 
ou?" 
Iam quite beeide myself or I shonid not be 
so bold ; and when aunt touches me I tozs aside 
her hand with a gesture of hate and loathing 
which I know hurts her. 

“You do well to reproach me,” she says, 
prokenly, ‘‘ you that I have loved so well. Do 
you think I am not as ashamed as you that she 
could so far forget her name, her race, andall 
a good woman holds dear? ” 

“ Be quiet!” I ory, in a passion of auguish, 
“You were always cruel and unjust to Pan. 
dora. You never gave her a kind word or 
look. You hated her from the first, becanse 
she was 80 like my dear father; and now she 
is all alone in the world, all alone! and I 
ghall never see her any more.” 

‘Not alone,” aunt answers, coldly ; ‘her 
accomplice went with her. The girl, Phocbe 
Lawes, has gone with her.” 

“ Heaven bless Phoobe for her faith !'’ I ory, 
‘and bring them home again soon,’’ 

“$$. Freda will offer them no shelter,” aunt 
says, still icily; ‘‘and I think even Pandora 
Pole will not be shameless enough to return to 
a place where her disgrace would soon be 
known. Thank Heaven the secret lies between 
youandI and Deborah. If any should ask 
after your sister, remember that she has gone 
to vieit your father's relations because ahe did 
nos find life congenial here,” 

“IT shall be carefol of my dear girl's 
honour,” I gay,as I step out of the chaise, 
“and slow to believe evil of her. Oh! what 
did you say or do that she must needs take 
refuge in flight?” 

“T bade her go,” she anawers; ‘' my home 
should not be defiled by her presence. When 
you have had time for thought you will 
acknowledge that I acted for the best.” 

I cannot anawer. It seems to me I am chok- 
ing, and so, without a word, I go upstairs to 
the room which once Pandora shared. 
Deborah, grim and sour, comes to me. 

“Is there anything I need? No, nothing, 
only quiet and solitude.” 

So she goes away, fo return presently with 
my tea, and a message from aunt that I am 
not fo trouble about going down again to-day, 
as she feela sural am tired. 

So there I sit, miserable enough, crying and 
praying by turng, until suddenly my eyes light 
upon a slip of paper, showing between two 
books, and I wonder by what chance it has 
eecaped the ever watchfal Deborah's eyes. 

With languid curiosity I rise, and possessing 
myself of the folded missive, open it, to find it 
addressed to myself, and in Pandora's hand. 
Writing. With a fast.beating heart I read the 
words that are to be my solace through many 
Weary monthe, 


“My Dartine §1sTer,— 

> ‘* Whatever happens, do not let your 
mind be poisoned against me by aunt Car- 
rushers or any of her clique. 

“Believe me when I say you have no cause 
to blush for me—you never shall have. That 
I would die rather than disgrace the name my 
or made honourable, 

‘There will be much to perplex you, but I 
trust to your love and faith not to judge me as 
che has judged ; and I would have you remem- 
oer aiways that there is no man on earth 
more worthy love and esteem than my Panl. 

“T have no pain in going, save the pain of 
leaving you, and in Phcobe I shall find good 
comforter. 

‘More I dare not tell you—it is nos advis- 
able. Itmay even be yeara before we meet 
®gain, and until that time, little sister, darling 
ely eeap. ZOmE love and faith intact. re 

ray thia mesesge may reach you safely, 
and that the day when I may tell you all she 
trath ia not far distant. 
Always and for ever, your loving 
Panpoga,”” 





OHAPTER Y. 


Unt now I always had an idea I wae a 
very amiable sort of girl, but. never any more 
can I “lay that flattering unction to my 
soul,’ for I all at once develop a strain of 
bitterness hitherto unsuspected in me; to all 
aunt’s advances I will make no response, end 
as for Deborah, I give her real cause to loathe 
me; nothing she can do or say pleases me; 
and when I remember that she shares aunt's 
secres and mine, that like aunt she believes 
my dear girl all unworthy, I feel I bate her. 
Mr. Smith is perplexed by what he calls this 
new move, and openly reproves Miss 
Carruthers for sending Pandora away just 
when his suit seemed most likely to prosper. 
She turns her grim proud face upon him. 

** Jacob Smith, I bave acted for the best,” 
she cays; “ perhaps one day you will acknow. 
ledge this. I hope you and my niece may 
never meet again. I hope you will do your 
best to trample out your love for her, she is 
not worthy it—she has disgraced herself and 
put us all to shame.” 

And then, in an agony of fear lest she shall 
= all her vile suspicions, I spring to my 
eet, — 

“Stop, aunt!” Lory, “not before me shall 
you insult and degrade my sister. The seoret 
you have so jealously guarded hitherto sha!l 
not pass into that man’s keeping. -He is the 
cause of ali our misery—Pandora’s and mine— 
and I hope, oh, yes, with all my heart, I hope 
he will suffer even as we have done!" 

‘*8it down, Ermyn,” says my annt, in a 
low hard voice, ‘‘and try to remember that 
Iam your elder and your guardian.”’ 

But Iam beside myself. ‘I must speak,” 
Tory, ‘or go mad, aunt. You may send me 
away, OF you may keep me a prisoner in my 
room—the room she used to share; but you 
shall never force me tc address that man with 
Sivility, or to sit under his ministry any 
more!" 

‘‘Leave us,” she says, wearily, and her 
face wears a pained look. 

‘Tam going,” ITanswer. ‘ Going to brood 
over Pandora’s probable fate, and your 
cruelty to her!’’ and then I burst into igno- 
minions tears. ‘' Fromthe first you hated 
her—you tried to spoil her lovely nature. 
Oh! I wish, with all my heart I wish we 
never had set foot in England!" and then I 
fly like a whirlwind upstairs, and into the 
room which is so desolate now she is gone. 

Presently aunt comes to me; she is looking 
very pale, and the muscles about her mouth 
quiver horribiy. Standing behind me she 
lays her hands upon my shoulders, and I 
watch her in the opposite mirror with sullen 
eyes. 

'*Ermyn,” she says at last, “ knowing how 
great is the effort with which I conquer my 
nataral indignation at your conduct, and 
submit myself to your caprice, you can well 
afford to meet me half way. Child, let us be 
friends!” 

“ Friends!” I interrupt swifty, “ with my 
sister an outoast ?”’ 


“T have always loved you; yes, from the} way 


first,” she goes on, heedlesas of my speech. 
‘+ You are like Mary, and, perhaps, I was not 
so kind to her as I might have been. Iam 
sorry now—but.not all the regret in the world 
can undo the past. Ermyn, be merciful to a 
lonely old woman! See, you shall please 
yourself. I will not ask you to meet Jacob 
Smith! You may attend church, if you will 
only try to love me a little. I am a poor 
lonely old woman, without a soul in the world 
fo cars whether I live or die!” and then, 
while atill I try to steel my heart against her, 
she comes before me, and, kneeling, hides her 
face amidst my skirts—and, as I look on the 
grey head brought low, and remember the 
fierce fight she has waged with her pride 
before she could so humble herself to.a mere 
girl, I can hold ont no longer, but, clasping 
my arms about her, I > Op 

* Annt, I will honestly try to forget and 
foxgive—I will honestly try to love you! 


Bat if ever Pandora writes me, ‘Come!’ I 
Will leave all to join her.’ And then she lifte 
her grey, worn face to mine, and we kiss eack 
other; and in that kias, I am glad to say, 
much of my bitterness is blotted out, 

The next morning, when we meef, aunt 
Charlotte lcoks a wee bit ashamed and con- 
fused. Isis such a new thing for her to dis- 
play any emotion, and the memory of yester- 
day’s scene must be painfol to her; but 
remembering my promise to her, I, advancing, 
kiss her cheek—a finsh rises to it, and her 
eyes brighten until I can understand thas 
once in her far away youth ehe might have 
been handsome. - 

I wonder would she have been eweet dnc 
lovable too if the man she loved had returnec 
her affection. 5 

‘‘Come to breakfast,’”’ she aays, more gently 
than she habitnally speaks, ‘‘ we are rather 
late this morning,” Then, as she trifles witc 
her toast, ‘‘ Do you go to church, Ermyn?” 

‘* Yes,’ lanswer; ‘but the service is not 
long. I do not think I shall delay dinner.” 

She glances up quickly, then,— 

“My dear,” she says, “I have giver 
Deborah orders to serve your dinner in the 
back parlour. You remember you expressec 
& Wish not to meet Mr. Smith again, and be 
bas dined with me each Sabbath for fifteer 
years—lI should not like to break my rule acc 
seem inhospitable. You will not mind?” 

“T am gratefal,’’ I say, sincerely enougk, 
and she looks pleased at my response, 

I feel very nervous and confused as I enter 
the church to which I am a such an utter 
stranger; but presently I forget all abont my- 
self and my worries in the lovely service. 

The singing is excepiionally good, and the 
pastor, ® man much ridiculed by Jacob Smith, 
preaches a sermon which seems to hold hi: 
congregation spell. bound. 

There sre no olap trap sricks; there is nc 
striving for effect; but every word spoken br 
that low mellow voice is instinot with trnth 
and the poetry of the Janguage used finds its 
Way straight to my heart, 

Iam not ashamed to oonfees that my eyes 
are not guiltless of tears as I listen, and I am 
sorry when, the benediction being pronounced, 
I am compelled to leave the church. 

Walking quickly, for I know very few of 
the folks around me, I have left the burial. 
ground behind me, when I hear a voice say, 
sharply,— 

‘Miss Pole, step! I want to speak to you,” 
and veering round, I scufront Squire Dela. 
mere, 

You may well imagine I am not prepared te 
greet him in a very friendly fashion. 

“What is it you want?” I ask, uncom- 
promisingly. 

‘To hear the truth. Is is rnmoured Miss 
Pandora has left St, Freda on my son's ac- 
count. Is that true?” 

“Even if is were, i¢ cannet concern yor 
Mr. Delamere. You have distinctly forbidder 
Paul to marry my sister. You vowed to dis- 
inherit him if he did. I cannot see that her 
movements can interest or concern you in any 

‘ 


“I have been shamefully deceived,” he 
answers with comic dismay. ‘“ Everybody 
assured me you were most mild and meili- 
fluons. Yon are as great a firebrand as your 
aunt,” 

What possesses me I cannot tell; I turn on 
him like a fary. 

‘“‘If Lam, what wonder? Because you acc 
Miss Carruthers choze to quarrel long ago 
you thought it your duty to make Pandors 
and Paul unhappy; but they wili win the 
battle yet. He will not forget her, and she iz 
loyalty itself.” F 

** TI want my con,” be says, almost pathetic- 
ally. ‘I sent him away, and now I wick 
him back again. It is true letters come tc 
me from him, but at rare intervals, and I 
actually do not know where to write him, You 
can tell me?” 

“I wish I eould,” I answer, '' but I am as 





ignorant as you, and my grief is greater than 
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yours. For his sake my sister was thrust out 
of home, and Heaven only knows if she lives, 
or if, worn by poverty and grief, she is hidden 
for ever in a pauper's grave. I have no cause 
to pity you. On!" I ory, suddenly breaking 
into tears, ‘‘ give her bask to me, my heart is so 
hungry for ber—I cannot rest until she is safe 
again inmyarms. You donot guess, you can- 
not know how crael was her expulsion from 
home; how dreadfully she was wronged, how 
vilely she was insulted, At times I hate Paul 
‘that he won her love.” 

“* Look here," says the Squire, “I'll make a 
bargain with you. If you'll bring Miss Oar- 
ruthers to agree to the terms I laid down 
before, I'll give my consent to this mar- 
riage, and Paul oan come home to find his 
bride as soon as he pleases. Bat I won't go 
trom my conditions. That old termagant is 
not going to boast she conquered me, This 
much I will do for your mother's sake, bat I 
won's do more." 

“Then you have done nothing at all,” I 
answer, sharply, “and I don’t see any reason 
to thank you for your condescension,” with 
‘which specch I walk away with the grandest 
air I oan assume; and from to-day, through 
many weeks and months, the Squire and I 
meet by the roadside without exchanging 80 
much as the commonest grestings. 

Ten for a long, long while nothing is heard 
of Paul, save that he has gone farther up the 
country, where means of communication are 
rare and unreliable; and of my own dear girl 
not the least news reaches me, and there are 
times when I fear that she is dead. 

Two years have gone by since Pandora left 
us when a nephew of the Squire’s visita St. 
Freda, and, strange to say, evinces a great 
partiality for the society of Ermyn Pole. 

He is a medical man, and, old Dr. Tran- 
some retiring at this time, he buys his 
practice and is speedily popular. 

From the first he is a favourite with aunt, 
and, despite all Jacob Smith's objections, is a 
frequent visitor at ours. In passing let me 
say Jacob has apparently conquered his ill- 
starred passion, and has married a widow of 
substantial form and fortune. A new and 
great joy has entered my life, but none the 
less does my heart hunger for my lost sister, 
or some tidiugs of her fate. 

At the close of the second year after Pan- 
dora’s flight, aunt shows signs of failing 
health. There is nothing alarming in her 
condition, however, and for a long while she 
will not see Dr. Delamere professionally ; and 
it needs Deborah’s entreaties and mine com- 
bined to induce her to consult him. 

He looks graver than the occasion seems to 
‘warrant when he leaves her room, and a little 
startled, I stay him with the question,— 

** You do not anticipate any danger ?” 

‘‘Not at present,’’ he answers, gravely. 
‘* But Miss Oarrathers is far less strong than 
ahe believes, afd—I do not wish to alarm 
you, bat I would have you prepared—she 
exhibits signs of coming paralysis.” 

He would have added more, but at that 
moment aunt comes out of her room. 

‘* What conspiracy are you two hatching?” 
she asks, more gently and cheerfully than I 
have ever heard her speak. ‘‘ Doctor, I can’t 
bave you spoil my little girl's ingenuous 
disposition.’ 

** Not for worlds would I be guilty of such 
® crime,” he answers, lightly, and so takes 
his leave. 

At first Iam very anxious for aunt; but as 
the days wear by, and she continues so gentle 
and so apparently well, I forget my fears, so 
that it comes upon me with a horrible shock 
when one Sanday Deborah meets me at the 
door with the words,— 

“On! Miss Ermyn, how of Iam you've 
come, the missus is that bad! She was took 
in chapel with a fit, and how we got her 
home the Lord only knows. The doctor's 
with her now. He’s afeard there's another 
fit or stroke a. coming on.” 

I fiy upstairs; but Dr. Delamere comes to 
the door and forbids me to enter. 





“It is too horrible for you #0 see,” he says. 
“She ig in the throes of her second stroke. 
Go down. I will call you when it is fit for 
you #0 come;”’ and with a great dread in my 
heart I obey him. 

I: is hours before he calls me. 

“You may sse her now,” he says. ‘ She ia 
perfectly conscious, but able to speak only in 
& very indistinct fashion. Do not excite her.” 

Poor aunt Carruthers! I shall never forget 
her as she lies there upon her bed, her poor 
fase sO worn and white, her eyes s0 wildly 
staring. She tries to speak as I enter, and 
when I take her hand in mine, and stooping, 
kiss her, she smiles in a satisfied way, and 
presently falls asleep. 

For days she lies in a half. comatose state ; 
bus one afternoon, when I am sitting beside 
her, she awakes to some resemblance of her 
old self. 

‘You are still here, Ermyn? Heaven bless 
you, dear!” And then a little later, “ If Pan- 
dora comes back you will tell her —I was sorry. 
The dying see their—own faults more clearly 
—even—as they see the future so plainly. 
Ask her to forgive me. I know now she— 
never disgraced her name orus. She was too 
noble—a nature—and I—hated her—because 
she understood—all my weakness and little- 
ness. Oh, Ermyn! if only now —I could 
hear someone say—I love you!” 

Stoopivg, I whisper, “I love you, aunt,” 
and, indeed, I speak the truth, for in the past 
few months she has been as a mother to me, 
and at my words she smiles. 

* Kiss me,” she says. ‘‘ Kiss me, my dear, 
and when Pandora comes she will forgive.” 

A little later Squire Delamere calle. At 
mention of his namhe_aunt flashes hotly, then 
she says,— 

‘Is is kind of him to come now. Years and 
years ago I forbade him ever to enter my 
house again—but I would like to see him 
now.” So Deborah ushers him into the sick 
room, and the look of pity on his face, the 
kindly words he speaks, give me a glimpse 
into his generous nature. 

‘There, say no more, Charlotte,” he an- 
swers, as she turns to beg his forgiveness for 
all her past injustice. ‘' I have been a blind, 
obstinate old fool; but I am ready now to 
bury the hatchet; let there be peace between 
us, for Mary’s sake.” 

‘You are good, most good to me,” she 
murmurs, ‘but I want you to be good to my 
poor Pandora too. Ermyn, leave us a little 
while; there is something I must tell Mr. 
Delamere!’”’ so I go away, leaving them 
together. After a long while I am summoned 
again to aunt’s room, and, by the Squire's 
face, I know annt has given him all the par- 
ticulars of Pandora’s story and flight. 

‘* My dear,” he says, *‘we must find them 
both, and if your sister is not my son's wife 
he shall offer her all the restitution that is in 
his power.” 

“She is his wife!’ I say, staunchly; 
‘wait whilst I bring her farewell letter to 
you.” And when I have brought it, and they 
have mastered its contents, a great look of 
peace falls apon aunt's face, 

“‘Qaly one thing troubles me,” she says & 
little later. ‘‘I have provided for Deborah, 
and all that I leave is to be equally divided 
between my nieces; but Ermyn has never 
liked Deborah—I am sure she could not live 
in comfort with her, and she is too young to 
live alone. Is may be she will marry soon, but 
if not, where is she to make her home?” 

“Do not fret yourself about that,’ the 
Squire says, gently. ‘Mies Ermyn’s home 
shall be with me, until she goes to one of her 
husband's providing; and if, Charlotte, there 
is anything else you desire, believe me, I shall 
be proud and glad to accomplish it, if 
accomplishment is possible.” 

Those faded sunken eyes go up to his. 

‘* Long ago,” says that failing voice, ‘* long 
ago I loved you; but you had no thought for 
me—with you it was Mary always—and she 
was worthy your love—but I, oh, I might 
bave been a better woman had you but found} 


me fair—and now, kies me, and then I ghg) 
go to rest.” 

There are tears in his eyes as he bends jj; 
face above her. Irascible he may be, bp; 
generous and good at heart. That night anny 
succumbs to the third stroke. The Sqnir 
kindly takes all trouble off my shoulders, ang, 
the funeral being over, conveys me to the Hal 
where together we wait for news of Paui, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Natonatiy, we talk often of Panl and my 
sister. Of the former we have heard little or 
nothing for very long, his last letter being 
very brief, In it he merely told the Squire 
he was going further up the country, and 
communication would be difficult; he als 
declined any further sesistance from him, 
saying he had fcund congenial and remuners. 
tive work. My kind friend and guardian jj 
sorely depressed by this intelligence, which he 
received some little time before I came to live 
with him. 

‘I was harsh with my boy, I know,” he 
says, ‘but I spoke and acted in the heat of 
my passion, and now I desire nothing » 
mach as to see his face again. Ermyn, le 
us find work to do; this inactivity and eu. 
pense will madden me.” 

So we labour, but labour all in vain, to find 
Pandora, “ready for Paul on his return,” a1 
the Squire says, and the months slip by, but 
no news of either wanderer reaches us. Then 
Lewis (Dr. Delamere) asks me to be his wile, 
and the Squire begs plaintively,— 

“Leave her with me a little longer yet, my 
boy; she makes the sunshine of my home. 
When Paul comes back I can spare her 
better; ’ and Lewis very reluctantly consent: 
to wait a little longer for hia wife. 

If only I had news of Pandora I should be 
the happiest of women ; but the thought of her 
lies like a heavy shadow upon my joy. 

One night the Squire says to me,— 

‘* Ermie, I have written to Paul to rotarn, 
I have told him that you are with me at 

resent, and that we wait his coming eagerly 
lor your sister's sake, The letter is well on 
its way by now, child; we shall have him 
back before the spring, and then we shall find 
Pandora. There! I declare you are orying 
when you ought to be all smiles. What 
creatures you girls are!"’ 

Well, the days and weeks slip by, and then 
comes the long hoped-for letter from Paal. It 
is very brief, and the concluding passage my 
guardian reads to me,— 

‘When you receive this I shall be half way 
on my journey to England. Love to little 
Ermie. I am glad Lewis has found out her 
worth.” 

Bat there is not a word to show that he re- 
members and loves my darling still, and my 
heart is like lead in my breast. 

Later still, there comes a telegram : 

‘‘ Have landed; shall leave Southampton 
to-morrow for home.” 7 

And as the Squire is prostrate with a0 
attack of gout, Lewis volunteers to meet the 
wanderer, and with tears and blessings we 
despatch him. : 

Somehow, the news that Paul is returning 
has got afloat, and all Ss. Freda turns out 
to welcome him hours before he can 
us. The volunteer band, in full uniform, 
marches to the station. 

Paul had been a popular officer in the 
corps, and # favourite with all. Bat I stay at 
home with the Syuire, thinking sadly of my 
lost darling. 

A little before the train arrives a telegram 
from Lewis is handed in : 

“ Shall be with you atsix p.u. Paul bring? 
his wife and child.” 

“ What!" shouts Mr. Delamere, forgetfal 
of his gout. ‘His wife! No woman cave 
your sister shall queen it here as mistress. 
The scoundrel ! the unmitigated scoundrel ! 
whilst I, sinking into a chair, oan only 
bitter and futile tears. 
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Presently we hear sounds of music and 
gheering growing ever nearer and nearer, then 
he rumble of carriage wheels, and, with a 
qild ory, I throw myself upon the floor, hiding 
ay tortured face in my hands. 

Next comes the tread of quick, light feet, 
then the door is flang open, and, as I venture 
to look up, I see Paul, his face instinct with 
happiness, and close beside me stands the 
Squire, wrathfal and white. 

‘ Back,” he says, ‘ Back, you villain! Do 
not come near me, lest I do you a mischief ! 
Take your wife and child, and—go!” 

“You will see them first, father; and 

or me, this is hardly the reception you 
wed me to expect.” 
a had not received your cousin’s telegram 
then. No, I will not see your wife, You 
know best who should bear that name; she is 
the only woman I will welcome here.” 
And then, with a smile, Paul thrusts back 





the heavy curtains, and, stretching out hie| p 


hand, draws some one nearer. As I look, I 
utter one wild cry, for there before me stands 
my own lost darling with her little one by her 


side. 

Not a word does she speak, but she stretches 
out her arms to me with a gesture of infinite 
love and longing ; and then—well, then I am 
gafe in her embrace, and crying like a mad 
thing; and I do not think I ever could have 
let her go again ; bat the Squire, gently setting 
me aside, says,— 

“Iyis my tarn now. I want to know my 
daughter well.” 

* o * + * 

After dinner, when we are all calmer and 
more collected, we gather in the drawing- 
room, and the dear old Squire, despite his 
gout, has little Ermie on his knee, her head 
— on his breast, for she has fallen 

ip. 
‘Now,’ says Paul, ‘“‘ my wife shall tell you 
all our story,” and, blus' Pandora beging, 
holding his hand fast, always looking 
into his eyea with such adoration that one 
cannot doubt her happiness or her love. 

“When I was sent to oe and Paul 
was told he must travel and forget me, we 
were nearly frantic. Bathe found means to 
see me, and Phoode was a real help to us. 

“Thad been but a few days with the Misses 
Lolworth when Paul appeared on the scene, 
and, contriving to meet me when I was alone, 
— on me to consent to a seoret mar- 

ge. 

“It was not hard to accomplish our end. 
The Miases Lolworth attended chapel, and as 
both Paul and I were unknown in the neigh- 
bourhood it was very easy to have our banns 


pu . 

“Then one morning we went to church, and 
were married. The eldest Miss Lolworthy, 
under the impression that I was returning 
home, accompanied me to the station ; but I 
got out at the first halting: place, and Paul and 
i spent a happy fortnight at Bournemonth. 

“Thad previously provided Phosbe with a 
letter under cover to send on to Clapham to 
apprise my kind hostess of my safe arrival at 
8s, Freda, 

“Notfor worlds would I have had you guess 
the rash step Paul had taken,” she aaid, with 
& winning glance at the Squire. “I was so 
Sure you would disinherit him, and he had not 
been used to hardships. I could not bear to 
think he should suffer for my sake; and when 
he would have told all the trath,I still said 

No, wait awhile, all yet may be well’; for I 
thought ‘in two years time I canclaim my own, 
wed, shall not need to worry about our daily 


“So Paul went; but first he left me a large 
sam of money in case any emergency should 
ig, and bade me in the event of trouble to 
80 Out to him at once, When aunt discovered 
pr yn I had no fear for myself. I wasonly 
aid for Paul, and troubled for dear Ermie, 
= T set out at once to join my husband— 
Hee an Bess her! going os me, and 
» 1D pe » let me ea: t she ig . 
pily married 10 a prosperous settler, ce 





“I would not write you, Ermie, dear, lest 
my letters coming from such a quarter should 
arouse suspicions. I waited until some kindly 
message should come from Paul's father, and 
when it came I said, ‘Let as home; we 
have now nothing to fear. And now,” rising 
swiftly, and going towards the Squire with 
outstretched hands, “if you will accept me 
and love me as your child, I will give you that 
duty that affection it was my joy to offer 
my own dear father. For Paul’s sake let us 
be leal and loving friends! "’ 

“Father and daughter,” he says, with un: 
concealed emotion, ‘nothing less, you beau- 
tifal girl. Paul, my boy, you ought to bea 
proud and happy man!” 

**T am both,” gravely; ‘' the world does not 
hold another woman like my wife. She is a 
pearl beyond price!” 

‘See that you always hold her as dear. 
And now, my daughter, carry away thia ‘ small 
ledge of your love,’ or I vow I shall devour 
her.” And as Pandora turns to go, her treasure 
in her arms, I naturally follow; and, having 
disposed Miss Delamere carefally in the dainty 

prepared for her, we sit down to enjoy a 
real comfortable gossip. 

Each has so much to tell. Pandora of her 
life in our own beloved native land, of Paul's 
love and Paul's labours, of little Ermie's win- 
some ways and wonderfal child-wisdom; and 
then I tell of Dr. Delamere’s growing love for 
me, and my own growing happiness; and, at 
last, by degrees, we comie back to aunt Char. 
lotte, and I give Pandora her dying message. 

Her eyes grow very pitifal as she listens. 
‘Poor aunt!” she says at the conclusion of 
my story, "hers must have been a sorry life. 
I wish now that we had been better friends. 
I wish I could remember some kind speech 
between us. Since my littlelone came to me, 
Ermie, I understand so many things that used 
to be as Greek to me; and oh! with all my 
soul, I pity the poor creature who must go 
through life unloved and alone.” 

In the morning she goes with me to the 
quiet churchyard, and Ermie goes with us 
too; and Pandora carries a cross of white 
flowers, which she lays gently and reverently 
upon the green grave. 

‘Poor soul!” she says, under her breath, 
‘‘ sleep well now. Oh, I wish you knew how 
sore my heart is to-day with pity for your 
loneliness and your slighted love. I wish 
I had been more tolerant to you in the years 
gone by ;’’ and then she turns, and, snatching 
her child close to her breast, sobe. 

‘Heaven grant you may never miss a 
mother’s love until you find a husband's care. 
My little darling, my pretty little darling, Idare 
not die and leave you to the world’s mercy ;” 
and then she weeps a little, quietly but pas- 
sionately ; and not until we have left the 
churchyard behind, and Ermie has indulged 
in a few childish pranks, does she recover any- 
thing like her wonted tone. = 

All these things happened years ago; and 
the Squire sleeps now close by the woman who 
had loved him so vainly, and Paul reigns in 
hia stead. 

Up at the Hall you may find a happy family 
—Ermie the pride and pet of them all; and if 
you would care to know anything of the 
firsts Ermyn's fortunes, you have but to walk 
along St, Freda’s high road until you come to 
& pretty substantial house, standing in large 
gardens, and there you will discover Dr. Dela- 
mere—a little older, a little siouter, and a 
great deal handsomer than ever—a small 
woman he is still proud to call wife, and two 
big stalwart boys ; and that small woman is 
about as happy as any under the sun. 


[THE END.] 








A very good authority gives a simple 
remedy for hicoough—a lump of sugar 
saturated with vinegar, In ten cases tried 
~ an experiment, it stopped hiccough in 
nine, 


Tue ealtest piece of water upon the earth is 
Lake Uramia, Persia, more than four thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. It is very 
shallow, and no living thing can exist in it. 


An old astrological prediction gives the char- 
acter of a girl according to the month she was 
born in, as follows: If a girlis born in Janu- 
ary, che will be a prudent housewife, given to 
melancholy, bat good-tempered, and fond of 
fine clothes ; if in February, an affectionate 
wife and tender mother, and devoted to dress ; 
it in March, a frivolous chatterbox, somewhat 
given to quarrelling, and a connoisseur in 
gowns and bonnets; if in April, inconstant, 
not very intelligent, but likely to be good- 
looking and studious of fashion plates ; if in 
May, handsome, amiable, and given to style 
in e8; if in Jane, impetuous, will marry 
early, be frivolous, and like dressy clothes; if 
in Jaly, possibly handsome, but with a sulky 
temper and a penchant for gay attire; if in 
August, amiable and practical, likely to marry 
rich andtodress strikingly; if in September, 
discreet, affable, much liked, and a fashionable 
dresser ; if in October, pretty and coquetish, 
and devoted to attractive garniture; if in 
November, liberal, kind, of a mild disposition, 
and an admirer of stylish dress ; if in Decem- 
ber, well proportioned, fond of novelty, ex- 
travagant, and s student of dressy effects. 


Apropos of the old German legend of ‘' The 
Storks and the Babies,” they have a quaint 
old custom in the Fatherland, when the fairy 
stork happens to fly down the chimney witha 
girl-baby, of giving her upon her first birthda 
@ hatching chest, as handsomely carved an 
ornamented as circumstances will permit. 
This custom has been introduced and is 
rapidly acquiring popularity in other coun- 
tries, and nothing affords so much pleasure to 
the girl, maid, or matron, as the contents of 
her hatching cheat, for into it go, first of all, 
a beautifal spoon given her each year by the 
person whose name she bears. When the little 
maiden i3 twelve years old, a dozen handsome 
spoons, each differing from the other in design, 
are ready for the day of her wedding. Then 
the gift changes to tablespoons, and as the 
years go on, the fall complement gradually 
accumulates. At the same time, some adoring 
aunt, skilled in the womanly art of needlework, 
adds, bit by bit, exquisite sets of napery and 
bed linen. Oushers bestow with the childish 
toys and girlish trinkets each year some 
choice piece of silver or rare dish of china, 
untsl by.and-by the hatching chest contains 
& wedding outfit of unique and costly things, 
which, accumulating slowly, are more 
valuable than one can affurd to purchase in 
quantity, 

Tue various uses $0 which seaweed is now 
found to be applicable are far in exoess cf 
what were ever dreamed of in years past, 
Formerly iodine, bromine, magnesia, and 

otash salts were the chief products of this 
bountifal substance of nature, which was also 
employed, as in the case now, when more or 
leas decomposed, as # fertilizer on land ad- 
joining the seacoast, ite yield of ammonia 
being upwards of 2 per cent. Some varieties 
were collected as articles of food in Scotland, 
Ireland, Norway, «3. Of late years seaweed 
has been made into charcoal, and into a 
material for whip handles, and ‘still more 
recently the curious substance known as algin 
has been produced from it, having been intro- 
duced as a stratum for photographic films, 
and for other purposes. From this material, 
algin, what is termed alginic acid is likewise 
obtained, and by acting upon the latter with 
nitric acid, a new light-coloured dye, which is 
insoluble in water but dissolves in alkalies, 
yielding a brown solution, has been discovered. 
It is said that the ammoniacal solation cf 
this new product dyes cotton # fiae Bismarck 
brown, which is not remcved by soap, and is 
found to be not only equal to aniline dyes of 
the same description, but to exsxel many of 
them. Unlike aniline dyes, this new product 
will dye cotton but not wool, and its acid sola- 





tions will not act as dyes at all, 
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FACETIZ. 


DiriceNce is the mother of good luck, and 
Buccess is the grandchild, 

Parapoxtcan but true: When a carpenter 
goes on a strike he doesn’é use his hammer, 

Tae man who conldn't fill the office better 
than the.man appointed has yet to bs born in 
a great republic. 

Somm men would think they were cheated 
if they had the mumps lighter than their 
neighbours. 

“Ts he really your rival?’ ‘ Yes.” 
‘Great Soott! If I had a rival thai looked 
like that, do you know what I would do?” 
“No,'? “I'd give up the girl.” 

Farmer Tornirs: “I heard that your son 
in Australia was coining money.’ Farmer 
Hayes: ** He was, until the police got too 
sharp for him.” 

‘““My luck,” exolaimed an ont-at-heels 
gentleman, ‘‘ig¢ so atrociously bad that I 
believe it I were to invest in some soap, wash- 
ing would go out of fashion to-morrow.” 

Don't ask the returned vacationist how 
many fish he canght. It is wrong to en. 
courage falsification, and yon know you 
wouldn't believe him, no matter what he said, 

Host: “ Jastanother wee drap ‘fore you go." 
Guest: ‘' Na, na, a’ll tak na mair. I’mina 
new lodgin' and I'm no vera weel acquainted 
with the stairs.” 

Tovsrst No. 1: “That Italian is a fire 
epecimen of mar. See how he oarries him- 
self,” Tourist No. 2: “Yes, and see how he 
lets his wife carry everything else.” 

Cuaarriz: “I think I shall—aw—nevah 
have to stwuggle for gweatness, Aw, I was 
born gweat doncherknow?” Crusty: "Good 
gracious, how you must have shrunk.” 

THEY WERE TALKING ABOUT TREES.—‘' My 
favourite,”’ she said, “is the oak. It is so 
noble, so magnificent in its strength. But 
what is your favourite?”’ ‘ Yew,'’ be replied. 

In order that a love letter may be what it 
should bs, one should begin it withont know- 
ing what he is going to ssy, and end it with- 
out knowing what he has said. 

‘* Mr. Lerrvp,” said the landlady to the new 
boarder, ‘‘do you wieh to have your egga for 
breakfast in any partionlar way?" ‘' Yes, 
madam,” he replied, ‘I prefer them fresh.” 

“How beautifal and rosy white Miss 
Peachem looks to-night.’ ‘She does, but 
atill, I don’t take to her.” ‘‘Why?” “I 
think she’s sailing under fatse colours.” 

“Sane waved her umbrella and caught his 
eye,” said Hawkins. “Did it pat the eye 
out?” asked Smithers, who had seen women 
waving umbrellas before. 

Ms, Boumerious: * Oh, I like to cis by you, 
Miss Bell.” Miss Bell (who is exclusive): 
‘“‘AndsodolI.” Mr. Bamptious (onzz'ed for 
the moment): “Bat—er—how’s that?” 
Mies Bell: “1 like tosit by myself.” 

Maxwa (examining the proof of her little 
daughter's photograph) : ‘' Gracie, why didn't 
you smile?" Gracie (six years old, with an 
injured air): “I did, mamma; bat the man 
didn's put it down.” 

Tox Noppy: “Uncle Amos, I hear you 
said I was a fool the other day.’’ Uacle 
Amo:: “I never gaid you were a fool the 
other day. I said you had been a fool all the 
days of your life.” 

“T au very old,” said the veteran, ‘' and 
I have seen many a fight.” “ Did you bear 
arms in eighteen hundred and twelve?” 
asked the boy. “No, my boy,” returned the 
old man; ‘ it was juat the other way. Arms 
bore me.” 

Somrnopy gave little Augustus two toys. 
“I will give this ‘one to my dear little 
ister,” be said, showing the-largest. ‘' Be- 
cause it is the prettiest?” said hie delighted 
mamma. ‘No, he replied, without hesita- 
tion, “ because it’s broken.” 





‘‘Waat a remarkable violinist, and only 
eight years old!” Mr, Bloke: ‘“ Very 
remarkable, indeed. The little girl has 
improved greatly since I heard her twelve 
years ago.” 

Mrs. Mararrnor sometimes hits the nail on 
the head. I+ rained in torrents as she left 
chtrch on Sunday morning without an 
umbrella, ‘‘How irrigating this is!’ she 
cried, 

“An, John,” she said, just before the 
matriage, ‘'I fear I’m ‘not worthy of yon. 
You sre such a good man.” “Never mind 
that, Martha, I'll change all that after the 
wedding.” . 

Tue firat thing a man does on reaching the 
rural regions is to loudly rhapscdize over the 
beauty and purity of untrammelied nature. 
The next is to start back to town, ‘ where 
there is some fun going on,” 

“I stoop on the corner during that wind 
and langhed and laughed to see hats blown 
off and umbrelias turned ineide oubt,’’ said 
Binks. ‘In fact, I should have, been there 
laughing yet if my own hat had not gone when 
my umbrella was turned inside out. Then I 
swore,” 

Boarver (heatedly to landlady): ‘‘ Madam, 
I have jaet found one of the blackest of baira 
in my soup. This is outrageous!'’ Land- 
lady (snappishly): ‘Oh, outrageous, is it? 
Well, if you:think I’m going to hire a red- 
headed cook jast to suit your.taste yon’re 
mistaken.” 

Wouan Dress}Reronuer.—We have worked 
hard in the great movement to emancipate 
women from the tyranny of dress, and we are 
on the eve of a glorious victory. There is 
only one drop of bitterness in our cup of joy. 
Friend ; “What iesit?'’ ‘The fact that the 
women of the country won't accept our 
ideags,’’ 

“TI pmx't know yo' conld read, Bre'’r 
Downey.” Downey (apparently much inte- 
rested in his paper); ‘‘ Oh, yes, I'se read ebber 
since I wuz er boy.” ‘Den how comes it 
dat you'se readin’ dat paper upside down?” 
“T always reads dat way, Bre’'r Downey, den 
I'se get at de bottom of de facts without nab- 
ing ter read down de whole column.”’ 

Tuz American had jaet told the English. 
man a joke. The latter did not laugh, ‘I 
suppose,” said the American, sarcastically, 
“that you will see the point of that joke 
about the day after to-morrow, and laugh 
then,”’ ‘My dear boy,” drawled the English- 
man, ‘'I sew the point of that joke and 
—: at it four years ago when { wae in 

n ia,"? 

Foces: “There's nothing so delicions in 
the world as to reach ont of bed in the morn- 
ing to ring for your valet to come and dress 
you.” Brown: “ Have you a valet?" Foggs: 
"No, but I havea bell.” Brown: “ Bat what 
good does it do youto ringit? No valet will 
come in responce.” Foggs: ‘‘ That's just the 
most delectable part of it. As the valet 
doesn’s come, you don’t have to get up.” 

Grirrix called the other day on the girl 
that refused him last, taking with him a 
selection of buttonless shirts, and so forth. 
‘« Whatever are these for, Mr. Griffin?’ aeked 
the damsel, ‘‘ Way,” said Griffio, ‘you 
promised you'd be a sister to me, and my 
sisters always mend my things for me, don’t 
you know?” But she didn’t know, and she 
told Griffin 80; and now he’s putting it about 
everywhere that she didn’t falfil her contract. 

Farmer (to medical man): ‘If you get out 
my way, doctor; any time, I wish you'd stop 
and see my wife. She says she ain't feeling 
well.” Physician: “ What-are some of her 
symptoms?" Farmer: “i dunno. This 
morning, after ehe had milked the cows, and 
fed the pigs, and _got breakfast for the 
labourers, and wathed the dishes, and built a 
fire under the copper in the wash-house, and 
done a few odd jobs abont the house, she com- 
plained of feeling tired-Jike. 1 shouldn't be 
surprised if her blood was out of order. I 
fancy she needs a dose of medicine,” 
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Taz man who boasts of his war recorg; 
howls the loudest when he ia wearing 9 mys. 
tard plaister. 

Homasrmazun Toorst: ‘And | what ha; 
become of that funny little rabbit that n:9j 
to gambol about: your yard and stables t9:4 
spring, Pat?” Irish Innkeeper: * Your honoq; 
had rabbit stew for dinner, sorr.” H, Tonpig. 
“What! You don’s mean to tell me that yo, 
killed the droll little: creature for my din. 
ner’s sake?" Irish Innkeeper (abashed). 
‘* Begorra! no, sir, .Onemy:cath, he died o 
himself, sorr.”” 

Tse Vator cr Ir.—A ‘learned man cay 
afford to admit that he does not know every. 
thing. Once a fashion&ble’ woman asked , 
well-known savant, “ What-are the rings ot 
Saturn composed of, professor?” “1 don 
know, your ene was thereply, “ What is 
the valueof being eo learned if you cannot tel} 
me 50 simple a thing about one’ of our Larges; 
planets?’”’ inquired the duchess. ‘The vaine 
is,” be replied, ‘* i¢ enables moto say to such 
question ‘I don’t know.'”’ 

An old ‘men ‘was on the witness stand, 
and was being cross-examined by the 
lawyer. ‘You eay you are a doctor?" 
‘Yes, sir, yes, tir.’ ‘What kind of g 
doctor?’ ‘I make ‘intment,- tir.” “And 
what ie your ointment good for?” “It's 
good to rub on the head to strengthen the 
mind.” “Oh! what effect wonld it have if 
you were to rab some of it on my head?” 
“None at all, sir. We must have something 
to start with.” 

‘Wet, Penn,” said Hannibal, surveying 
the room oritically, you have mighty sn; 
quatters here for.a bachelor, 1 must say— 
books, papers, photographs.of pretty girls— 
stunners, too. Hello! here’s a sorap-book!” 
(Examines, and turns to Penn with a look of 
disguat.) ‘Oh, I say, it can’t be possible that 
you laugh at these so-called humorous para. 
graphs?” ‘Excuse me," replied Penn, 
coldly, ‘You are unjust. I write them, | 
do not read them.” 

A GENTLEMAN was.once making a pedestrian 
excursion in a wild.rnral district. Feeling 
rather hungry, he looked at his, watch to see 
if it were nearly dinner-time, bnt found that 
hia watch had stopped. Jast then bappening 
to meet with a country boy, he asked him: 
‘* What time is it, my lad?" The youngster 
answered; ‘‘Just twelve, ir.” ‘Only 
twelve?’ said the gentleman; “I thought 
it was more.” ‘It’s never apy more it 
these parts, sir,’’ said she boy, simply; ‘it 
begins again at one.” 

“ Przase, sir,” gaid the bell-boy to a hotel 
clerk, ‘number thirty says there ain’s nc 
towel in his room.” ‘ Tell him. to use one of 
the window curtains.” ‘He asys, 000, there 
ain’t no pillows.” ‘Tell him to pat bis coat 
and vest under hia head.” “And be wants 4 
pitcher of water.” “‘Saffering Cyrus! Bat 
he is the worst kicker I ever atrack in my life. 
Carry him up the horse pail.” ‘He wants tc 
know if he can’t have # light.” ‘' Here, 0on- 
found him! Give him this lantern, and sek 
him if he wants the earth, and if he'll have it 
fried only on one side, or turned over.” 

Nor an Iwpronante Story.—“ What's the 
matter, old man?” he said, as.they met the 
morning after. “You look bine.” “I feel 
blue.” “* Bat last night ons ave 
of the party!” “ it iy.” ' 
like & er just let out of school,” ‘I felt like 
one.” “ You said your wife had gone away 
forthe first time for three and —t 
wasn’t any one to say « word it hee 
home and kicked over the mantel clock. 
remember it.” ‘You said:thatit you stayed 
out until four o'clock there waz no one #0 100 
at you reproachfally and sigh and make - 
feel mean.” ‘Yes, and I stayed oat unti 
four o’slock, didn’ 17” ‘Yon certainly 
aid.” “ And I gave an Iodian war whoop 02 
“ Yes, and you sang & verde 
from acomic opera song, and you a 
dance a clog.” “And my wife had mis 
the traia, Now go away and leave me, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Qaeen has opened twenty-five Parlia- 
ments in person. =— 

A wew order of nobility, the ‘‘Hasiser- 
werth,” or ‘esteemed of the Emperor,” has 
been invented. 

Tur Empreca of Austria will shortly leave 
for a sea voyage to Miramar, and will stay 
for & short time at Constantinople. 

Suatt shapes in hats promise to be the 
yale. Aigrettes will be the most popular 
decoration for autumn hats. 

Krxa Hompert of Italy intends, it is said, 
visiting London next year, It is hoped tbat, 
should he do so, Queen Margherita will 
accompany him. 

Tre Qaeen has now to be very careful 
abont her diet, and never eats underdone 
beef, mutton, or veal, Pork Her Majasty 
never touches, except when made inio 
ganeages. 

Torre are more lady smokers than ever. 
They are not yes common objects of the cigar 
shops; they generally get their brothers or 
cousins—or some other girl's brothers or 
cousins—to do the purchasing. 

Tur Emperor's appearance is not improved 
by the chestnut beard:he is so industriously 
cultivating, and the German barbers are in 
despair, as they feel that their occupation is 
seriously threatensd. 

Tae Czar is one of the few living ban- 
queters, it is ssid, who can “drink a toast” 
according to the old atyle, swallowing toasted 
apple, liquor and all from the brimming 
cup. 

Tar Queen of Roumania continues very ill; 
her extreme weakness, which is aggravated by 
inability to take almost any nonrishment 
besides a little milk, prevents her from 
leaving her bed for more than an hoor or two 
daily, when she is laid on a sofa. 

Ar a recent christening in a cathedral the 
baby was. attended by thirty little maidens 
between the ages of about three and eight, 
dressed in white, who formed a circle around 
the font, and the infant itself bad its breast 
covered with a maae of stephanotis and some 
other white blossom. : 

Courtine by heat ia most injurions. More- 
over, there are several such excellent 
sppliances in the market in which lamps are 
not required, that there is no necessity or 
exonse for ronving risks. The newest and 
most efficacious of these oan be heated suffi- 
ciently by being placed in hot water,.and can, 
therefore be usad without -the slightest 
danger, 

A FULL LENGTH portyait of the Emperor 
William, which he recently presented to the 
Qaeen, has been hung in the corridor at 
Osborne. His Majesty is represented. in the 
fall uniform ofa British Admiral, and wear- 
ing the star and ribbon of the Garter. 
Another portrait of the Emperor, which he is 
having painted for the Qaeen, represents him 
Standing on the bridge of the Hohenzollern, 
arrayed in a German naval uniform, and 
wearing the ribbon and insignia of the Biack 
Ragle. The yacht is depicted ona green sea, 
beneath a blue, starlit sky. This picture ia 
to be inclosed in a white frame, adorned with 
green laurel leaves, and surmounted by an 
Imperial crown, 

Dip you ever try water as a pick-me-up 
atier a day’s onting or shopping, when you 
know you are tired, hot, and frowsy, and that 
when someone comes home to dinner for whose 
praise you care he will find you looking your 
homeliest? Ponr ice-cold water over your 
wrists, bathe them in it until you begin to 
feel cool, and then stop, or you may get a 
chill by lowering the temperature 6f the body 
too much. Wring @ cloth out of boiling hot 
water and lie down for five or ten minutes, 
with the cloth apread over your burning face 
and tired eyes. You will be surprised to see 
she tired liaes fade, and the doll eyes shine, 


STATISTICS, 


A ccop camel will travel 100 miles a day for 
10 days. 

AN ordinary gas jet consumes as much air 
as five people, 

§1x handred cubic feet of air space is 
allowed to each soldier in Exgtieh barracks, 

Taert are 1000 worde in the Chinese 
aR which have ten different meanings 
each. 

A wHsre in order to attain a speed of 12 
miles an hour must exercise a propelling force 
of 145 horse-power. 

Ir is generally calenlated that an acre of 
ground is needed for the graves of every 2 000 
of our popniation ; and as the annual number 
of deaths in the United Kingdom is about 
700 000, it followa that, to inter the bedies of 
those who pass away from ug every year, 350 
acres of land are required. 





GEMS. 


Tue victory of suc eae is half won when one 
gains the habit of work. 

Ir we ate ever in doubs what to do itiaa 
good raie to ask ourselves what we shall wish 
on the morrow that we had done. 

Srraxmna generally, no man appears great 
to his contemporaries, for the same reason 
that no man is great to his servants—both 
know too mach of him. 

Ertzer #8 wife, sister, husband or brother, 
if you world have a happy family life, 
remember two roles; in matters of principle, 
stand like a rook; in matters of taste, swim 
with the current, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Parservinad Parstry.—Pick your parsley, 
leaving out all main stalks, then put the 
picked branches into a moderate oven and 
keep there until the curled leaves break when 
taken between finger and thumb; then with- 
draw to cool and store away in bottles. 

Hor ‘Warmer ror Suysurn.—An excellent 
remedy for sunburn, following a yachting trip 
cr apy excursion, is hot water. The applica: 
tion should jast fully twenty. minutes, and is 
made by means of wringing out soft cloths in 
water as hot as‘can be*borne and bathing the 
face with them, wiping gertly downward and 
pressing aud holding the cloth against the 
face. lt is remarkable how mush of the heat 
and burn put there by ths sun will leave the 
ekin after'sach treatment. 

Tomato Savcz,—One pound of tomatoes: 
half ounce of butter, half ounce of flour, halt 
pint of water, seazoning of pepper and salt. 
Pat the tomatoes in jast enough water to 
prevent them burning, and cook them in the 
oven till-soft. “Pass them through a sieve and 
warm them again, adding the seasoning. 
Make melted buster with the flour, water, and 
butter, add the tomatoes to it and give one 
boil. .Thsy may be warmed again, after 
‘going thxhngh the-sieve, without the melted 
batter, and should be served so for chops or 
anything at all greasy. 

Lemon Jetty.—Take four pounds of lemons, 
and pare the yellow part of the rind off very 
thinly, then.takeaway od! the white -part of 
-the skin, and out the rest-of the lemons up in 
pieces roughly ; pat the thin ékins-‘and-all the 

Ip in a jetypan, -with seven breakfasteups- 
Fal of water, and boil it all for haif-an hour, 
and then strain it.through.a flannel jelly-bag, 
it ig best to let-it-drip-all night than equeezs 
it much ; measure the juice; and put.one pound 
of eugar to each large break fastcupfal of is, and 
one pound over; put on the fire and boil a 





quarter of an hour; put in jars for use, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Marcn is the slackest month of the year fcr 
businegs, 

Tne King of Denmark is the oldest 
sovereign in Europe. 

Frowerina plants as & rote grow faster by 
night than in the daytime, 

Marrtep women on an average live 2 years 
longer than single ones. 

Tue violet waa the Bonaparte family flower 
and the red carnation that of the Stuarts, 

QureN ExizsbeTH wad propristor of the firs’ 
English newspaper established in 1588, 

Merrscnaum is white and soft when first 
dug from tie earth, bus soon hardens, 

NEWFOUNDLAND, Which was discovered by 
John Cabot in 1497, was first calied Prima 
Vista and Baccajacs, 

Arnica has nearly seven hundred languages, 
and this fact presents great difficulties tc 
missionary effort. 

A REMARKABLE censns-taking recently 
occurred io British India, inoluding the 
feudatory states. The popniation is estimated 
at 280.000 000. A million enumerators were 
at work simultaneously, and the entire 
enrolment was made during a single night. 

Mr Entson’s penny-in-tie-slot phonograph ie 
ready, and wijl soon be fitted op in. railway 
carriages, in. steamers, atations, and other 
places of public resort, For a penny the new 
automatic machine will recite,sing, reproduc 
the sounds of s brass band, or make a speech, 

To read an inscription on a silver coin 
which *by much wear bas become wholly 
obliterated, put the poker in the fire; when 
red-hot place the coin upon it, and ‘the in- 
scription will plainly appear ofa greenish hue, 
but will disappear as the soin cools. Thie 
method was practised at the Mint in the 
beginning of the present century to discover 
genuine coin, 

Aut the meat and fish which is deslared by 
the sanitary authorities of London to be unfit 
for human food is taken to a depé:, where, 
atter cutting awsy sll the fat, ib is converted, 
by a simple process of cremation, into a very 
saperior kind of manure, The fat is gold te 
soap and tallow boilers,who fiad it of great 
assistance in the manufacture of their class 
of goods, 


Tur sweetest substances known is saccharine, 
which, though discovered in 1879 by Dr. C. 
Fablberg, became an article of commerce only 
recently. It is prepared from one of the oon- 
stituents of coal-tar. Its sweetening power 
has-been estimated assequa!l to 300 times ise 
weight “of cane sugar,’ an the taste of one 
part in 10,000 parts of water is distinctly per- 
ceptible. ‘The scientiffo name of saccharine 
is parasulptaminebenzoio acid, 


Souxuieut, pure air, and thorough cleanli. 
ness sre natural enemies to disease germs. 
The germs cannot flourish where they have 
not their proper food, and that is fonnd in 
dampness, darkness, mould, and filth, Keep 
the habitation flsoded with sunehine and pure 
air, keep away aii filthand dampness, and then 
germs of disease will find no foothold no 
nidaos in which to breed, and no food on which 
to grow, 

No sort of bird, beast, or creeping thing will 
touch a caster oil. plant. It seems tobe a rank 


poison to all the auimal world. Even a geat- 


will starve before biting off a leaf, aud abo: se 
will sniff ati¢end:tarn up<bis- upper lip as 
though it had the utmost detestabie odour on 
the face of ‘the earth. Army 

the locusts will pasa it by, though they may 
eat every other — thing in sight, and there 
is no surer way to drive moles away from a 
lawn than to planta few castor besanahere and 
there. Even the tobacco worm will refuse 2 
be'fed on itsleaves. There ie hardly saocther 
instance in natoral history of a plantbeing ro 
universally detested by the animal world, 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Faam —We should say it would not accomplish the 
object. 

Roma.—"' Roma” is the Italian, also the Latin, for 
Rome. 


Sweer Wi114M —It is not lawful for a men to marry 
his niece. 


Rove snp Reapy.—We know nothing as to the right 
of shooting on ths Norfolk Broads. 


Tom's Dantivc —A man must pay £2 to obtain his 
disch«rge from the militia service. 


R. T. P.—Workmen’s wages may be recovered by 
summons before the justices. 


GLapstonwrrz.—Mr. Gladstone was born at Liverpool, 
on December 29, 1809. 


Srarrorpsutrae Lass.—We bave no means of knowing 
" which {s the largest parish in North Staffordshire.” 


Is Dovst.—Apply to the secretary of the Sanitary 
Institute, 744, Margaret Street, London, W. 


Awxtovs TO Know.—The Jowest terms of pens! servi- 
tude which can be now awarded fs three years. 


Oat mw Trovuste —If the man was hired for the year 
he cannot leave by giving a month's notice. 


Awxiovs Inqurrer.—Debts owing by a p:rsoa under 
twenty-one cannot be recovered. 


Maxx Aytony.—From New York to Pittsburgh, as 
the crow files, is about 350 miles. 


R. U.—The Atlantic cable les all along the bo‘tom of 
the ocean from British to U.S. coasts, 


Pariuis —Debts contractei in the Uni‘ei States are 
not recoverable in the English courts, 


A Orickerrer.—Dr. W. G. Grace, the ciicketer, still, 
we believe, practises as a medical man. 


Ustocny Trewant.—lIf you took the house at so much 
® month you may leave on giving a month's no 


Roreat.—A young man of twenty-three is too old to 
be taken as an apprentice on board ship. 


Is A Mass.—A creditor is not obliged to receive pay- 
mant by instalments, unless under an order of the Court. 


Mrppre —The Italfan Navy contains no ship equal to 
the Royal Sovereign, 14,150 tons, though some come near ft. 


ArTutetic.—The youth must regulate the dumb-bell 
exerciss to his strength; the moment it threatens to 
fatigue, stop it. 

Buarrk AtTHou.—Blafr Athol, the celebrated racehorse, 
was sold for £12,000 ; not aware that larger sum has ever 
been given. 


Teppy.—Plating is done by means of an electric bat- 
y. and is a very nice operation; recipes for silver 
coating are practically vatueless, 


Best Man.—The cost of the car:iages for the use of 
the bride and the bridesmaids is usually met by the 
Dridegroom. 


Torriz.—The abortive attempt to execnte Lee for the 
oe murder was made at Exeter on February 


Dame Durpen.—You are scarcely correct; Ystrajy- 
fodiag {s a mining district in Glamorganshire, on the 
river Rnondda. 


¥F. L.—You had better wriie for forms ed particulars 
t» the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
London, E.C. 


L 0. U.—An IO U does not in ftself constitute any 
security, and cannot be sued upon, bat It can be pro- 
a as evidence of a debt. 


Curr(p.—We are not able at present to tel you where 
¢icher of the ladies named can bo reached ; their move- 
ments are quite uncortain. 


DovstroLt Oxz.—The “ Ei” in Eiffell is pronounced 
like "I" in Germsn; but the French pronounce the 
name as it spelt '' Z ‘eil.” 


Inpicwant.—A bet made between principals Is not 
re ised In a court of law, and the sum In dispute 
could not be recovered. 


Farmea.—The catt'’e plague appeared fn this country 
‘n the summer of 1865, and reached its height early In 
tha following year. 


A Country Lass.—Yes, every word In the address 
counts into the 12 In a sixpenny telegram, and every 
word more than that costs $d. additional. 


Emicrant.—Ift you want the particulars for emigra- 
tion purposes apply to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8. W. 

Briton.—The highest average annual price of wheat 
per quarter since 1830 was 74s. 8d. for 1855. We cannot 
give you the highest price of fiour per bushel. 

Curiostty.—Bricks are enamelled by being dipped 
into a slip composed of finely-ground enamel suspended 
in water. They are then dried and fired a second time, 

Horace.—The beam fell down the shaft of the Hartley 
coal pit, Northumberland, on 16th January, 1862, killing 
ave mem in Sts Gencent and burying 202 men and boys 

ve. 


Irate NeignBour.—By no means. You must not kill 
yoor neighbour's fowls, You can sue for damages. But 
surely a better way could be found of settling little 
msc"érs between neighbours. 





E. J. R.—We see no wrong in it. 


Domesticit¥.—To clean a teakettle, take it away from 
the fire and wash off with a rag dipped in kerosene, 
followed by a rubbing with a dry flannel cloth. 

Dozssry.—Wood pigeons are winged vermin; the 
farmer can shoct them, like the crows, at any time, pro- 
vided he has a gun license. 


Oar.orra.—The largest bells In the world are found 
in Russia and China. There are sald to be only two 


church-bell founders in’ Britain, 
Evstace.—If a debtor leaves England and is absent 
more than stx years, he can be against on his 


return, notwithstanding the Statute of Limitations. 


Vinot-2t-un.—Smoking hurts some and seems 
do others Everyone must the question 
of its benefi' or injuring him for himself.. ‘‘ What is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” you know. 
L. R —A debtor is not obliged to the cost of a 
lawyer's letter asking for t of a 3 but if the 
entered In court the 


case is ibtor may be liable to 
ex! 
or 


all 
Ignorant Moraer.—OCod liver oil is a “drug,” or at 
least a restorative medicine. You do not therefore go 
to if you desire to have it pure. Purchase 
from man’ chemist. 


Out or Worr.—An ‘8 chance of eo 
work in Florida in September is slim, especi- 
December 


generally 
aliy if he is out of health. In November or 
the chance is much better. 


InvaLip.—Write to the hon. sec. of the Bournemouth 
Home for Invalid Ladies, St. Mary's, Dean Park, 
Bournemouth ; or of the Convalescent Home for Invalid 
Ladies, Erith House, Torquay. 

BrokKEN-HEARTED.—You should do what, after mature 
reflection, your hesr!, conscience and j 
to do. Nobody can decide such a ly 
matter for you. You must decide it for 


QUESTIONING, 


Ir there is a donbt in your heart to-day, 
That stretches its shad across t> me, 
It you cannot look in my eyes and say, 
"' My trust is perfect and full and free,” 
For the sake of a day that would work us woe, 
I pray you pity and tell me so. 


When look in my eyes and kiss my face 
And hold me close to your throbbing heart, 
Is there ever in ft a hint or place 
That tells you we could in the future part? 
Does a doubt, ss faint as an undrawn breath, 
Suggest a parting that was not Death ? 


Dear love, search so deep in your heart, I pray, 
That its dimmest corner shall come to light, 
look me straight in the eyes and say 
The truth, as the truth seems just and right ; 
It your love can change—ah, love does, I know— 
I pray you pity and tell me so. OMu 





Movryrut Bess.—1l. Firat Battalion Scottish Rifies 
are at Aldershot in England. Second Battalion at Luck- 
now, Indis, and no word as yet of their return. 2, 
Time-expired men may come home any time between 
February and June. 


Oxe ts Perprexrty.—The fruit bene» 2 to pe and 
the owner of the adjacent land is bound either to give it 
up to you or allow you to go and collect it. If he refuses 
— however, advise you to make a forcible 
entry. 
Dappy.—1l. Michael Barrett, the Fenian, hanged at 
Old Bailey, London, on 26:h May. 1868, was the last 
risoner executed in public in Eagland. 2. Robert 
ith, kaoged at Dumfries . May 12, 1868, was the 


last man publicly executed in 


Coxstant Reaper.—All Northumberland wills are 
proved at the district registry at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where they may be seen and copies obtained. The fee 
for inspecting a will is 1s.; the cost of a copy will 
depend upon the length 

CizrK.—Write to Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon-row, Weatmiaster, for form showing subjec ‘s of 
examination at forthcoming one of candidates for Civil 
Service clerkshipe, and stating date of examination. 
Will at once be sent gratis. 


Bos.—Coal may be found at even greater depths than 
Le ara pee 
a er 
opulent, auch a term can be applied to any 
arrangement of things in the world. 


Roarrs.—1. The autumna! equinox occu:s when the 
autumn begins—this year at eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of September 23. 2. The harvest moon is the moon 
which is at its full nearest to the autumnal eqvinox. 
Th!s year the harvest moon Is full on the 18th inst. 


Uaty Duckiinc.—One of the persons to be married 
must reside at least fifteen days in the district of the 
church in which they desire the to take 
and the banns must be put up there, and also in the 
parish where the other person resides. 





clumsy joke that hss been you? We assy, 
Sen: the jokers by adm’ they have 
been able to make you angry. 


<a, 
Carta,—We think you should write to Mr, 
Wilson, em'gration agent, Custom House, Melbou 
— qn dpe ty a & asking him t, 
avour you by handing note order 
who will transmis the desired certiGeste. “a, 


. P.—A shop assistant or other employé 
a cunnst legally, Marve bores i 
expiration of the notice. Otherwise the em may 
Glee, Se Bo sens & Game Se any kn e 

jury he may 


Barpara.— Moeaic wool-work is figured 
imitations =y"™, 


wrought In rogs and 

or other articles on which figures or pictures ar, 
produced, by different c2loured woollen yarns in thy 
| manner of mosaios. 


Cave DE Loan <9 tect 80 me thet eng ng, 
ment gave a happened was 
the ph discharged their whole strength upon 
corner of San a8 Soe oly bese nT 
sheer numbers, They ultimatel; 
Sak etiain Eooeren ud 

A Lover or THe Ocean.—The young man 
as cook, which means plenty of sluah work ; or he may 
engage as an or seaman, c) 
can get; make oye me ‘eee one fo cede e 
man’s jobs” on board a ship, and if he has not courage 
to facs hard work he had better remain on shore. 


TrovsLep Litian.—A nun, on taking the veil, re. 
nounces her civil liberty, practically renounces lite 
She dies to the world, devoting existence 
thenceforward to an endless course of devotional exer. 

sex and religious studies. She is not permitted t 
leave the nunnery at any time. 

Dacmarn.—You are late in the day. 
has been 
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ail $58, N Ready, Six , post 
tren Higutpence. Also VoL Bei ’poand in cloth, 4s 64 


gar Avi. Lerrers To Bx ADDRESSED To THE Hprtos OF 
Taz Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 
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